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Convert 
land inventory 
to profits 
with quality 
Pease Homes 


We offer land developers and builders 
with F.H.A. approved lots, a sound program for 
quicker conversion of LAND to liquid profits. 





_- 


@ Complete F.H.A. Processing and Financing 
Service, includes securing ... (a) F.H.A. con- 


ditional commitments; (b) construction money; 
(c) mortgage loans. 


@ Model Home Financing... based on F.H.A, con- 
ditional commitments. EASE 


™ Customized Architectural Service... to produce 
quality homes best suited to your market. HOM | 4 
@ Personalized Model Home Merchandising and 
Promotion ... a complete model home package 
including advertising aid, display material and amd 
professional advertising assistance. B Dh A . ) 
For more information, write or phone Mr. William willdi ‘i 
Stricker, General Sales Manager, and arrange for 
a sales representative to call. 928 FOREST AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 





@ How T/ sells home ownership 
fo your customers... 


protects them, too/ 


Why own a home? 
PRIVACY! 


When you buy your home. you can ture it ite a coun 
try chub or a hermitage. It's ali up te vou 
Whichever you choose, remember to safeguard your 
rights to vour property with a Tithe Lnseranece pobcy 
Why T.L° Ask your Bserow Officer. He'l) tell you 
that TJ. has the world's largest staff of tithe speciai 
ists. the only complete set of Los Angeles County 
land records, and bas been providing Californian prop 
erty owners with fast. dependabie low-comt title pre 
testion for 65 year. 


Reasans enough to specify Tl. when you sell or buy 


You can be sere imerios’® Largest 
hen TH itvnare Pith: Cormperey 


Title insurance and 
Trust Company 


433 S. Spring Street. Los Angeles 54 - MAdison 6-2411 
¥ COMpanies in fittean Catitertia counties 


Branches aoe subsidiar a ~ 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance 
is selling the benefits of owning property... 


important benefits like Privacy and Entertain- 


ing and Flowers and Relaxation. 


When your customers buy in California, be 
sure to give their property, and all the many 


benefits that go with it, the safe, sure protec- 


tion of a Title Insurance policy. 


“You can be sure 
when TI insures’ 





T.L.’s fast, low-cost, dependable title service is 
made possible by America’s largest staff of 
title specialists, complete land records in 15 
California counties, and 65 years of title 
service experience. 

Remember — the best safeguard for buyers 
and sellers is a Title Insurance and Trust 
Company policy. 


America’s Largest 
Title Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 + MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary companies in fifteen California counties) 
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ROMPTNESS 





Today's swift-moving real estate transactions 

call for title insurance that is handled with dispatch. 
Many mortgage lenders save valuable time 

through special, made-to-order procedures especially 


developed for them by Louisville Title. 





LOUISVILLE TITLE 


HOME OFFICE * 223 S. FIFTH STREET e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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MBA 1958 Calendar 


July 27-August 2, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course I, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 

August 3-9, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course II, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California 

November 3-6, 45th Annual Con- 
vention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


>> LEGISLATIVE NOTE: Occa- 
sion: the hearings earlier this year be- 
fore the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee on pending housing legislation. 
The witness: Robert Tharpe, chair- 
man, MBA Legislative Committee. 
One excerpt: 

Chairman Sisk: All right, Mr. 
Tharpe, if you will identify yourself 
for the record, I will be happy to 
hear you. 

Mr. Tharpe: Thank you, Mr. Sisk. 
My name is Robert Tharpe. I am 
president of Tharpe & Brooks, mort- 
gage bankers, of Atlanta, Ga. I am 
Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Mr. Sisk: Mr. Tharpe, do you have 
a written statement? 

Mr. Tharpe: No, I do not, Mr. 
Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk: All right, fine. Proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell: Before Mr. Tharpe 
proceeds, I would like to ask him 
where he went to school. 

Mr. Tharpe: Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Mitchell: Did you play foot- 
ball? 

Mr. Tharpe: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mitchell: I might state for 
the record he is one of the alltime 
greats of Georgia Tech—to my sor- 
row. 

Mr. Sisk: Apparently the gentle- 
man from Georgia did not attend 
Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Mitchell: I attended the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Mr. Tharpe: I would like to say 
that we of Georgia are very proud 
of the fact Mr. Mitchell is serving 
on your committee—in spite of the 
fact he went to the University of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Fino: Are we ready for the 
“kick-off ?” 
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PROTECTION* 


* There is no better 
protection for a mortgage 
than title insurance by 
American Title. 





Licensed to write title insurance in— 


ALABAMA + ARKANSAS + COLORADO « FLORIDA + GEORGIA + INDIANA + KANSAS « KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA + MICHIGAN + MINNESOTA «+ MISSISSIPP! » MISSOURI » MONTANA «+ NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA + NORTH DAKOTA + OHIO + OKLAHOMA + SOUTH CAROLINA + TENNESSEE 
TEXAS + WEST VIRGINIA + WISCONSIN + WYOMING + PUERTO RICO + VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Efficient Sewice based on 21 years enpenience 
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COMPLETE HOMEOWNER’S POLICY 









































ESSENTIAL AS THE HOME IT PROTECTS 





REPUBLIC 


The practical, complete, and economical combination policy 
for every homeowner. It is an insurance package which will 
save the owner up to 25% in cost for some coverages. This 
comprehensive coverage insures the dwelling and outbuild- 
ings, household and personal property on and off the premises, 
and additional living expense. It includes the hazards of fire, 
lightning, extended coverage, theft, comprehensive personal 
liability, and medical expense. It's the one policy that com- 
bines coverage under one premium. Get full details today. 






oY) VANGUARD (| NSURANCE COMPANIES 


Home Office @ 2727 Turtle Creek Blvd. e Dallas 19, Texas 


} Los Angeles, California New York, New York Chicago, Illinois 
DEPARTMENTS 675 South Park View 110 Fulton Street 309 West Jackson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 57. Calif New York 38, N.Y Chicago 6, Il. 
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do you 

measure your 
mortgages as 
many investors do? 


One of the ‘‘yardsticks'’ they use 
Tals 'ielellile Me Muslelaielele(-MT Maal -sial-1) 


o]amale) mime mlaliela-ie! 
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to investors and yourself 


nave them insured by 


Title Insurance Corporation 
of St. Louis 
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PLENTY OF MONEY FOR MORTGAGE 
FINANCE AND RATE TREND IS DOWN 


That’s the way it looks at mid-year—ample funds for all 
demands with an interest rate trend that continues downward. The change in 
the availability of money and the price for it has been the most abrupt 
ever seen during the past six months and real estate has been the principal beneficiary. 
The decline in interest rates with the elimination of discount controls has brought 
FHA and VA rates within the general market range. The decline in corporation financing 
demands has helped create a better position for mortgages but the most important thing 
has been the heavy infusion of bank reserves. 


MID a business situation that still 
A is fairly cloudy, at least one 
thing—and a very encouraging one 

-is clear. There is, and will be, plenty 
of money for financing real estate 
operations. Moreover, mortgage inter- 
est rates are lower than they have 
been in several years and the trend 
is downward. 

This is quite in contrast to the 
situation that prevailed a year ago. At 
that time there were complaints that 
real estate was the principal victim 
of the so-called tight money policy. 
Whether or not that was true may be 
open to argument. But there is little 
question that today real estate is a 
principal beneficiary of an _ easier 
monetary policy. 

It will be worthwhile to take a look 
at the changes in circumstances that 
have brought about this happy pros- 
pect. Last year brought the culmina- 
tion of a 3-year period of vast capital 
expansion. Rising from a total of 
$16.6 billion in 1953, net investment 


By MILES L. COLEAN 


before Members of the Institute 
of Real Estate Management 


in real estate mortgages and corporate 
stocks and bonds reached a high point 
of $22.3 billion in 1955 and remained 
stable at a slightly lower level for 
two years—$21.9 billion in 1956 and 
$21.7 billion in 1957. 

Within this total, notable shifts took 
place as between mortgages on the 
one hand and stocks and bonds on 
the other. The mortgage part rose 
from $9.9 billion in 1953 to $16.2 
billion in 1955 and then fell off to 
$11.6 billion in 1957. For those who 
think mortgages are the stepchildren 
of the investment market, it may be 
noted that in each of the years cov- 
ered mortgages accounted for more 
than half the capital outlays in the 
included areas. In 1955, mortgages 
accounted for nearly 73 per cent of 
the total and in 1956 about 67 per 
cent. 

The roughest years for mortgages 
were 1953 when the ratio to the total 
was just under 60 per cent and last 
year when it fell to about 53 per cent. 


Since in both these years restraint was 
being put upon the expansion of 
credit, it is easy to conclude that 
monetary conditions were the cause 
of the relative disadvantage at which 
mortgage investment found itself in 
these periods. 

There are two reasons that I think 
account for this appearance. One is 
the effect of arbitrarily administered 
interest rates on FHA and VA mort- 
gages, which causes sharp changes in 
the availability of funds for these 
mortgages whenever the general 
movement of interest rates passes the 
administered level on either the up- 
or the downswing. The other is the 
characteristic lag in changes in mort- 
gage interest rates in comparison with 
interest rates generally. 

Neither of these circumstances is 
directly attributable to the effects of 
monetary policy; and it is safe to 
assume that without them, the year- 
to-year stream of mortgage finance 
would run much more smoothly. All 
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we have to do for evidence of this 
is to look at the remarkable stability 
of residential construction financed 
with conventional loans, where inter- 
est rates with the 


market, amid the frantic fluctuations 


are free to move 


of that financed with insured and 
guaranteed mortgages. 
There were of course many de- 


mands on the money supply during 
the past few years other than those 
mentioned. Consumer credit climbed 
precipitately from outstandings of 
$38.7 billion at the beginning of 1956 
to $44.8 billion at the end of 1957. 
Inventory accumulation this 


period also exerted a strong pull on 


during 
funds. On the whole, no previous 
period has seen such an outpouring 
of credit—an outpouring which mone- 


tary actions undoubtedly restrained 


but could not actually diminish. 

It was only when the combination 
of high prices and reluctant consumers 
revealed a temporary excess of pro- 
ductive capacity, that the credit boom 
And it noted 
that, as soon as they 


the Reserve 


slowed down. may be 


were convinced 
authorities 


this was so, 





DRAPER 


AND 


KRAMER 





began to relax the brakes. Through 
a series of actions beginning with an 
increase in open market operations 
last October, the net volume of mem- 
ber bank reserves has been increased 
about $1 billion, with a resultant 
potential credit expansion of $6 billion. 

Much skepticism has been expressed 
about the effectiveness of monetary 
policy in a recession. The expression 
is heard that the relaxation of credit 
in the midst of a general decline is 
like “pushing on a string.” In this 
instance the string appears to have 
been a stiff one. From the end of 
November to the beginning of May 
the total and investments of 
commercial banks increased about $7 
billion compared with a growth of 
$1 billion in the same period of the 
previous year. 


loans 


According to Woodlief Thomas, the 
Economic Adviser to the Board, “The 
total increase in five months, when a 
increase is customary, 
has been much than might 
occur in one year.” Monetary policy 
in a recession obviously has succeeded. 
An enormous volume of bank reserves 


seasonal not 


greater 


has been created; interest rates—from 
October through January—have fallen 
further and more sharply than in any 
similar period; and the credit made 
available has been rapidly absorbed. 

How does all this affect real estate 
finance? There are a number of ways 
and their impact is increasing. First, 
the decline in interest rates, combined 
with the sensible action of the Con- 
gress in eliminating discount controls 
and in giving some flexibility to VA 
interest rates, has brought insured and 
guaranteed mortgages within the range 
of the market. Second, the so far 
modest drop-off in new corporate 
issues has helped the competitive posi- 
tion of mortgages. 

By far the greatest impact, however, 
has been the remote one coming from 
the heavy infusion of bank reserves. 
What has happened is that the banks, 
in face of lowered demands for con- 
sumer loans and normal business 
credit, have invested heavily in securi- 
ties and loans on securities. In other 
words the main effect of credit relaxa- 
tion so far has been to bring new 
competition into the long-term invest- 








Old Orchard Business District 
1350-60 Lake Shore Drive Apartment Building 


KNOWN FOR OUR ACTIVITIES IN 
THE MORTGAGE FIELD...KNOW US 
ALSO FOR PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


* 


Leasing agents and managers of some of Chicago’s finest properties 


Main Office— 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Four branch offices in Chicago 
Other offices in St. Louis and Minneapolis 


The Inland Steel Building 


DRAPER 


AND 


-KRAMER 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
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SALES MORTGAGES 














ment market at the very time that the 
volume of new corporate issues faced 
a decline. The institutions normally 
in that market, already contemplating 
an increase in the supply relative to 
the demand for funds, are being 
forced to look around—and the only 
place to look is the mortgage market. 

Many may wonder why, with high 
grade corporates down from a peak 
yield of 4.12 to around 3.57 and 
long-term governments from 3.66 to 
around 3.15 mortgage interest rates 
have not experienced a similar drop. 
Part of the answer is that mortgage 
rates are sluggish. In the absence of 
anything comparable to the bond 
market, day by day quotations are 
impossible. Mortgage rates are reached 
by private negotiation rather than 
public trading, and the result is a 
cumbersome and insensitive process. 

By the same token, mortgage rates 
may have declined more than is re- 
vealed to outer observation. Certainly 
some change has taken place. As I 
interpret NAREB’s spring mortgage 
market report, the trend is clearly 
downward and the absolute change 
can be fairly safely put at a quarter 
of a point. Changes of as much as 
half a point in the rate offered for 
attractive commercial properties are 
no longer uncommon. I expect some 
further drop to occur. I do not think 
that the full impact of the past Fed- 
eral Reserve actions has yet been regis- 
tered on the mortgage market; and I 
doubt that the Reserve has yet come 
to the end of positive measures on 
the side of credit ease. 

The same question may be raised 
in respect to the enlarged supply of 
mortgage funds that has been raised 
about credit generally. Will the bor- 
rowers appear? I have little doubt of 
an affirmative answer. As to trans- 
actions involving home purchase or 
home building, there now appears to 
be real assurance. The recent increase 
in applications for insured and guar- 
anteed loans has been even more dra- 
matic than the upsurge that followed 
the easing of credit in 1954. The num- 
ber of sales of existing houses is 
obviously stepping up and the number 
of new houses to be built is on the 
rise. 

Even more cheering is the revived 
confidence that home builders are 
showing in their prospective market. A 
recent survey conducted by the NAHB 
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thanks 
to 
the 
banks 


HERE are nearly 30,000,000 owner- 
fb percent dwellings in the United States. 
Fifty-one per cent of these homes are mort- 
gaged. Here is a striking example of progress 
and prosperity in the true American way, 
made possible largely by our lending insti- 

tutions which have financed these home 
investments. 


In our specialized field, we, too, have been 
privileged to contribute to this expansion 
in home ownership. For three-quarters of 
a century, in the communities we serve, 
TG&T has protected the investment of 
both property owners and mortgagees 
with sound title insurance. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
He and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, 
N. Y. 38 > WOrth 4-1000 








Title Insurance In New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Georgia 
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indicates that three out of five builders 
have expanded their scheduled op- 
erations for 1958 since the change in 
the credit situation and that the great 
majority feel that sales will be as good 
or better this year than last. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of a generally reduced number 
of unsold houses and a noticeable 
pickup of sales of new ones in the 
past few weeks. 

Prospects for other types of real 
estate activity are also good. Conven- 
tional loans on commercial and apart- 
ment property remain in a favored 
class with many investors, and the 
same is true of sale-lease-backs, espe- 
cially where there is a single tenant 
with a high credit standing. And again 
there is accumulating evidence that 
the available funds are not going 
begging 

After a disappointing first quarter 
in which business uncertainty was 
aggravated by about as bad a stretch 
of weather as construction has en- 
dured in many years, contract awards 
have taken a vigorous upturn. Not 
only are they at last showing a strong 
seasonal move- 


an unusually strong 


ment; they have also at last jumped 
substantially ahead of their last year’s 
performance. 

At the end of the first quarter, the 
dollar amount of contract awards, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, had fallen more than 10 per 
cent behind the volume of the first 
quarter of 1957. In contrast, April 
awards show a general increase of 4 
per cent over last April. Commercial 
buildings are up 9 per cent and the 
year-to-year drop in the volume of 
industrial building contracts has nar- 
rowed from the 50 per cent charac- 
teristic of recent months to only 16 
per cent from April to April. The 
number of dwelling units covered by 
contracts for single family dwellings 
is now back to the 1957 level, while 
those in apartment buildings are up 
26 per cent from last April. 

There will be plenty of business to 
be done in the development and fi- 
nancing of large properties as well 
as of individual houses. For example, 
despite the continued weak showing 
of rental projects financed with in- 
sured mortgages, we appear to be in 
the midst of at least a mild renascence 


of apartment building. Even amid 
last year’s restricted credit conditions, 
the number of dwelling units started 
in apartment buildings reached nearly 
119,000 compared with less than 83,- 
000 in 1956 and 86,000 in 1955 when 
money had been much easier to come 
by. This year the uptrend continues. 

The same trend is widely true of 
office building construction, to have 
close to the same volume of private 
construction as we had a year ago, 
along with the promise of a still better 
year ahead. If our troubles were con- 
fined to those that confront us in our 
own area, we should have very little 
to perplex us. 


>> THE MORTGAGE MARKET: 
The mortgage market seems to be 
reaching a price plateau, House @ 
Home reports. Discounts on FHA and 
VA mortgages are shrinking only 
slightly after their meteoric plunge 
from January to April. 

Prices of FHA 5% per cent mort- 
gages, based on the magazine’s 
monthly survey of 16 key cities, now 
range from 974% to par. 





TITLE INSURANCE 
safeguards Mortgage Investments 


Our policies are available to you in Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and in Puerto Rico. 


South Carolina, 


Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Home Office - TITLE BUILDING + BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Vu 
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What a Correspondent Should Be 


The correspondent system has demonstrated its durability in 
good times and bad but it is something that needs constant 


care and improvement where possible, a life insurance com- 
pany official tells those attending the MBA San Diego Clinic. 


By REGINALD B. MINER 


Vice President, City Loans 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


) most correspondents, investor 
"He pochahty means one or more life 
insurance companies, Fanny May, per- 
haps an organization like Teacher 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 


and one or more eastern savings 
banks. All of these investors naturally 






have “Great Expectations” and want 
Perfection, which might be defined as 
an adequate volume of well-secured 
mortgage loans at the highest avail- 
able interest rates, so carefully selected 
as to marketability of the real estate 
and stability of the borrower that 


DETROIT 


AND 


MICHIGAN 
TITLE INSURANCE 


TITLE INSURANCE on both Owner's and Mort- 
gagee’s Policies anywhere in Michigan. Prompt 
and dependable service from Michigan’s Oldest 
Title Insurance Company. 


ABSTRACTS and TAX reports on real property in 
metropolitan Detroit. We act as ESCROW Agents 
in all matters involving real estate transactions. 





ABSTRACT & TITLE GUARANTY CO. 


735 GRISWOLD - 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





For Real 
Title Insurance 


Service 


New Jersey 


Delaware 


Virginia 


Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


HEADQUARTERS 
BRYN MAWR & PENNSYLVANIA 
Gordon M. Burlingame, President 


Telephone—LAwrence 5-9600 
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there will be negligible defaults and 
absolutely no foreclosures whatsoever. 
That is a wonderful strive 
for, but it is indeed surprising how 


ideal to 


close many loan correspondents actu- 
ally come to its realization 


Most 


reasonable number of imperfections. 


investors are satisfied with a 
rhe life insurance companies usually 
want, however, something more than 


This 


business of 


just quality, price and servicing. 
back 


investor. 


to the main 
May’s original 


comes 
the 


Fanny 
purpose was to 
provide a second- 
ary market when 
normal markets 
lor mortgages were 
not sufficient. Most 
savings banks pri- 
marily cater to a 


local or regional 





clientele of deposi- 
Reginald B. Miner *°TS Special funds 
or insurance com- 
panies are working for the interests of 
a particular group of people. The 
larger life insurance companies seek 
a national market for 


and for that reason wish to be repre- 


their policies 


sented by loan correspondents who 


will enhance the standing of their 
life company investor in the local 
community. They want him to be 
well-known and_ respected for his 


integrity and for his interest in local 


affairs, such as community planning 


and zoning, redevelopment or reha- 
taxation 


He 


life com- 


bilitation of blighted areas, 


and assessment problems, etc. 


should be acceptable to the 


LAND TITLE 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 


be 


ALLIANCE - CHARDON - CINCINNAT! - COLUMBUS - 
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pany’s local agencies with whom he 
will have the common bond of using 
the life company’s name on his letter- 
head and sharing in the benefits of 
its national advertising. The com- 
pany’s good name is created by both 
the agent and the correspondent and 
both stand to be helped or hindered 
by it. 

We believe it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both the correspondent 
and the investor if the correspondent 
is a member of the national, state, 
and local Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion and active in the affairs of these 
groups. Such membership tends to 
keep him better informed on all mat- 
ters pertaining to his business and 
gives him a better grasp of the na- 
tional picture. He also benefits from 


exchanging ideas and problems at 
the with 
men from other geographical areas. 


loan 


meetings and conventions 


Chere several types of 


correspondents, from the man who 


are 


operates entirely alone except for a 
secretary and possibly one or two 
clerks, to the mortgage banker who 
has a large office with 50 or more 
people, including a few vice presi- 
dents, and loan producers scattered 
over a wide area. Our Company’s list 
of correspondents covers this entire 
range of representation. We have 
correspondents who specialize on con- 
ventional house loans and others who 
can handle only FHA and GI busi- 
ness. Two of our correspondents deal 
almost exclusively in income property 
loans. We urge greater diversification 
in each case. 

We at the John Hancock consider 
the investor-correspondent relation- 
ship to be not purely a legalistic con- 
tract or a cold business procedure of 
buying loans and requiring service, 
but a personal relationship based on 
mutual respect and understanding. 
We seldom issue blanket instructions 
or rules to be applied across the board 





and 





Meeting your needs for facts about 
borrowers ...the principal interest 
of any Mortgage Loan Report by 
RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
RETAILERS COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


FACTS about ANYONE... 
ANYWHERE in North America 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








DAYTON - ELYRIA - JEFFERSON 


MEDINA - | 


ESVILLE - RAVENNA - YOUNGSTOWN 











to all correspondents. We first study 
the application of such rules to the 
particular situation in each lending 
area. These comments, however, refer 
to those characteristics which may be 
expected of any loan correspondent, 
regardless of the size or type of his 
operation. 

In the origination of loans corre- 
spondents know the minimum require- 
ments of their own investors. They 
include present and future market- 
ability of the property, desirability of 
location for the particular use in- 
volved, attractiveness of grounds and 
building, a livable floor plan for the 
average family in that climate, or for 
whatever business use is desired, and 
a borrower who can not only afford 
to meet the required payments but 
is sufficiently stable in his job and in 
his character to continue to meet his 
obligations. We believe that corre- 
spondents and production men should 
be trained in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of making good conventional 
loans and that these principles should 
be applied to FHA and GI lending 
in which the guarantees should only 
be depended upon as a means of 
loaning more than 6635 per cent of 
value. 


In submitting loan applications or 
completed loans to your investor, you 
should remember that you are his eyes 
and ears. If he were physically able 
to inspect every property and investi- 
gate each borrower, he would do so. 
You should present to him sufficient 
information so that he can visualize 
the entire security as if he had seen 
it himself. Most loan correspondents 
have a long and intimate knowledge 
of the areas in which they obtain 
loans. Sometimes their judgment on 
questions of location, for instance, 
seems to be a matter of intuition. 
While we need the benefits of these 
intuitive conclusions, we must have, 
in addition, a logical explanation to 


TORY OF AMERICAN 


& LOAN ASSOCIATI 


1958-59 ISSUE 


Only complete directory of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions covering all 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Over 6400 entries. More than 2000 dividend rates. 
Listings alphabetically by State and City, name of As- 
sociation, location, key officials, assets, memberships in 
Federal agencies. 273 page cloth bound volume. $25. 
postpaid. Sample pages on request. 


T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 


Directory Publishers 
200 E. 25th St. Annex Baltimore 18, Md. 





substantiate the viewpoint. Investment 
committees insist on concrete facts 
and evidence of sensible analysis. Try 
to communicate to the investor the 
whole story as clearly as possible. 


A good loan correspondent will also 
act as a buffer to protect and maintain 
the local good will toward the in- 
vestor. Don’t blame the investor for 
all the unpleasant things you have to 
tell your applicant or borrower. Don’t 
be a good fellow at the investor’s 
expense. At the start of negotiations 
with an applicant you should inform 
him of the probable or standard re- 
quirements of your investor as to 
conditions if the loan is approved. I 
mean such things as completion of 
building and landscaping, assignment 
of leases, minimum percentage of 
occupancy, deposits to insure closing, 
stand-by fees for a long-term com- 
mitment, or an agreement by the 
construction mortgagee to deliver the 
loan to the investor upon completion. 
If your applicant only learns about 
these requirements at the closing, he 
is apt to put all the blame on the 
investor. 

In servicing and especially collec- 
tion problems, don’t paint the investor 
as the big bad wolf with heart of 
stone who would foreclose instantly 
if it were not for your personal inter- 
cession. Explain the facts of business 
instead, give ample warning and edu- 
cation to the delinquents, and then 


when all hope is gone, take the final 
action. 


It seems unnecessary to remark that 
all investors expect a correspondent to 
be honest and accurate in submitting 
loan applications and in collecting 
and reporting payments. Dishonesty 
in the head man of a mortgage opera- 
tion is exceedingly rare, in my experi- 
ence, but occasionally one of his 
workers gets in fast company and 
forgets the rules. Pick your men care- 
fully so they won’t let you down. 

I also cannot stress too much the 
importance of good communications, 
which refers not only to messages 
between correspondent and investor, 
but in a broad sense, keeping ourselves 
informed about each other and about 
all affairs which have an impact on 
our business. The tools we use are 
not only mail, telegrams, telephone, 
personal visits by members of the 
home office to the field, visits by the 
correspondents to the investor’s home 
office, informative general letters, bul- 
letins, or other publications by the 
investor, handbooks as to the investor’s 
requirements on general policy or de- 
tails but also membership in the na- 
tional, state, and local Mortgage 
Bankers Associations and the up-to- 
date information provided by the 
publications of those organizations. 

Most of our difficulties in carrying 
on the mortgage business seem to me 
to stem from lack of information or 





Serving 
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With well-equipped and well-staffed offices in five important 
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Brumder Bidg., 135 W. Wells 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISC. 
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understanding of what is going on 
and of the other man’s point of view. 
You men on the firing line in each 
city are not always cognizant of the 
investment problems of the insurance 
companies and we at the home office, 
often visualize com- 


In turn, cannot 


pletely what is happening in your 
community. We need frequent reports 
from you regarding your local interest 
rates, terms, appraisal practices, and 
sources of competition. Also, data on 


unemployment or other fluctuations 
in the activities of local industry, early 
reports on results of earthquakes, 
floods, and tornadoes as to the effect 
mortgage We, in 
turn, at the home office should keep 


you advised of our changes in policy 


on our securities 


or requirements as frequently as such 
changes occur and should give you 
as much time as possible to adjust 
your current negotiations with appli- 


cants. 

As the portfolio serviced by the 
correspondent grows, his organization 
and his responsibilities increase. He 


employs skilled men and women to 
help him and they become vital to 
his success. If the head man is sud- 
denly removed from the picture, what 
happens to the account, to the organi- 
zation, to his family? For the protec- 
tion of all three he should consider 
a corporate set-up most suitable under 
the The 


account in 


his state. investor 
the 


an organization which is planned to 


laws of 
wants continuity of 


carry on if the leader dies or is in- 
capacitated. The key men should each 
have a stock interest. Provision should 
be made for a continued income to 
the family. the 
must find another servicer in a hurry 


and be faced with apparent disregard 


Otherwise, investor 


of a widow. We urge realistic plan- 
ning 

In our Company we are 
the loan correspondent system vs. the 


Our farm 


sold on 


branch office for city loans. 
loans are still handled through branch 
offices that 
over fifty years ago and it seems to 
work well for that type of lending. 
Recently last 
office city 


because we started way 


we transferred our 


branch loan account to a 


correspondent. We believe that the 
correspondent system of today has 
many attributes to commend it but 


especially better quality and speed of 
production, better servicing, greater 
flexibility in its response to fluctuations 
in the 


money market, and its com- 
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petitive alertness as compared with 
the branch office. By servicing several 
investors of varied preferences, a loan 
correspondent can satisfy a wide range 
of borrowers, while the branch office 
scope is decidedly narrow. 

The correspondent system has one 
great weakness which is a pressing 
problem deserving of concentrated 
study by groups within the MBA. The 
problem is to find a method of stabi- 
lizing income from mortgage servicing 
over a relatively long period. Some 
system such as that employed by the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
or some other new system involving 
similar basic principles should be de- 
veloped in order to give the investor 

the 
many 


confidence in corre- 
spondent system. How 
spondents have sufficient reserves or 
resources to stand the extra expenses 


complete 
corre- 


of servicing during a recession or de- 


pression? To date your efforts to meet 
this problem are discouraged by the 
attitude of the income taxing authori- 
ties. Perhaps a concerted effort within 
the MBA would persuade the Treas- 
ury Department that the need for 
reserves exists and they should not be 
taxed if set up under a suitable plan. 


>> END PUBLIC HOUSING: Di- 
rectors of NAREB adopted a resolu- 
tion which stated: 

“We view the current proposals in 
the Congress for individual scattered 
public housing units, with built-in 
incentives for renting to higher in- 
come groups, as a greater threat to 
the concept of private home owner- 
ship than any proposal that has ever 
been submitted to the Congress. 

“We call upon the Congress to re- 
ject this new concept.” 


PRIME MORTGAGES 





F.H. A. 


and 


G.L. 
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Me AE | With the authoritative guidance this Library offers, you can be confident that 
| your mortgage lending decisions are wise—and you will make them faster and 
COMPLETE easier because the Library provides the correct answers to the many questions 
on financing real estate. It details completely the most effective practices in 
| the field of mortgage lending, embracing mortgage operations throughout the 
country today, rural or urban, large property loans or small. All phases of 


lending operations up to closing the loan and administering the mortgage loan 


a practical portfolio are covered in clear, practical terms. Included, too, is the most com- 
, plete, step-by-step analysis of mortgage servicing available, spotlighting efficient 

3-volume guide methods that make loan servicing yield the greatest profit. 
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cisely how to deal with write. You can put this 
mee <omen lending prob- MORTGAGE LENDING Library to the test of 
lems that arise in each | States the basic fundamentals of mortgage | actual use in your office 


phase of building ac- MB. information you | and judge for yourself 
tivity. Contributions are the valuable assistance 
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4 NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES 
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254 AGENCY OFFICES and 

13,500 APPROVED ATTORNEYS 
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Lawyers Title service and 
protection to the ever- 
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» Low Pegged Interest Rates 
Threaten Public Welfare 


Since the federally-sponsored mortgage programs have become, and 
probably will remain, vital and important segments of the mortgage 
lending field, the problem of their artificially-determined interest rates 


has been a matter of serious concern during most of the years these 


programs have been in operation. In some brief periods the rates were 


at, or very close to, the marketable going rates; but in most periods 


they have been below the market. Dr. Adams is not specifically concerned 


with this particular phase of low pegged interest rates here but low 


pegged rates for the entire field of credit. Here he is conducting an 


excursion into the economics of this matter with the conclusion that the 


widely held theory which this country knew intimately for so long— 


low interest rates and the lower the better—is not sound policy. 


NFORTUNATELY, most theo- 
U retical writings on the subject 
of interest bear little relation to what 
actually goes on in the credit markets. 

There was one noted economist not 
many years back 
who thought he 
had succeeded in 
uniting interest 
theory with the 
market place, and 
for a while it 
looked as though 
perhaps he had. 
The name: John 
Maynard Keynes. 
A brilliant man, 
unquestionably, but as wrong as he 
could be on the matter of interest 
rates. Keynes had it all figured out 
that advanced industrial economies 
were destined to generate excessive 
savings and inadequate investment 
outlets and that as a consequence, 
interest rates were bound to drop 
almost to the vanishing point and 
stay there. Fortunately for him, he 





Dr. E. S. Adams 


By DR. E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Deputy Manager, Department of Monetary 


Policy, American Bankers Association, at 


the Dean’s Day Conference at the NYU School 


was elevated to the peerage and died 
before the advanced industrial econ- 
omies proceeded to demonstrate how 
thoroughly mistaken a brilliant econ- 
omist can be. 

So, while it is clear that economic 
theorists are trying to say something 
to us about interest rates, what they 
have to say is unclear. If we are to 
look at interest rates realistically, I 
think we must start with facts rather 
than theory. On the basis of observ- 
able facts, what can we say about the 
significance of interest rates? 

The paramount economic problem 
confronting this generation is the 
problem of maintaining stable growth 
without inflation. A key factor in 
this problem is the flow of credit. 
From an economic standpoint, interest 
rates are significant primarily as they 
may affect the flow of credit and 
hence bear upon our central problem 
of economic stability. 

Just how do interest rates influence 
the flow of credit? Conceivably, there 
could be important relationships be- 


of Business Administration 


tween interest rates and (1) demands 
for credit; (2) the supply of non- 
bank credit, chiefly savings, and (3) 
the availability of bank credit. Let’s 
take a look at each. 

As regards the first, the effects on 
credit demands, we have no good 
evidence as to what the influence of 
interest rates may be over a long 
period of years. From a short-run 
standpoint, however, analysis of the 
demand for various types of credit 
leads to the conclusion that most 
borrowers are singularly uninfluenced 
by moderate changes in the cost of 
borrowing. To be sure, there appear 
to be some exceptions, notably in 
mortgage credit, but even here the 
amortization and down payment terms 
are more important than rate. In 
general, changes in interest rates are 
seldom a major factor affecting the 
intensity of credit demands. 

As regards the second, the supply 
of nonbank credit, the main question 
is whether interest rates are effective 
as an incentive to savers. Again evi- 
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dence is lacking with respect to the 
long-range relationship that may exist 
between interest rates and the volume 
of savings. Again from the short-run 
standpoint, however, the facts suggest 
that the influence of interest rates on 
savings has frequently been exagger- 
ated. A large part of total savings 
consists of the undistributed earnings 
and depreciation accruals of business 
firms, and these forms of savings are 
affected hardly at all by interest rates. 
As for individual savings, there is little 
evidence that rising interest rates ac- 
tually induce people to spend less and 
save more, or vice versa. 

And so I conclude, along with many 
others, that at least in the short run, 
interest rates are seldom of great sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of their 
impact on credit demands or on the 
rate of savings. However, I part com- 
who share 
have the naive 
breath-taking 

invalidates 
practice of 
This is non- 


pany at from some 
this 


notion 


once 
view but 
that this is a 
discovery that 
the whole theory 
monetary management. 
sense for the simple reason that inter- 
related to 


who 


somehow 
and 


est are inextricably 
the third factor in our demand-supply 
the availability 


rates 


equation; namely, (3) 
of bank credit 

Here. indeed, is the crucially signi- 
ficant that 
many people fail to appreciate. De- 
spite all the talk these days about the 
importance of nonbank lending agen- 
cies, bank credit is still the strategic 
part of the credit supply. Also, it is 
the main through which 
monetary policy operates. And here 
is the point. Monetary policy cannot 
effectively the availability 
of bank credit without being reflected 
in interest Flexible monetary 
policy requires flexibility of interest 


aspect of interest rates 


channel 


influence 
rates. 


rates. 

Most people can see that if the 
supply of credit greatly exceeds the 
demands of borrowers, its price is 
bound to decline. It should be equally 
apparent that if, when demands for 
the monetary au- 
the supply to less 


credit are strong, 


thorities restrict 
than is demanded, its price must rise. 
At such a time, 
be prevented from rising only by in- 
flating the supply, thereby causing 
monetary overexpansion. If inflation 
is to be avoided, there is no really 


rates could 


interest 


workable alternative to credit restraint 
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“. . . if we are to maintain any semblance of stability in our 
economy, interest rates must be permitted at times to decline and 
at other times to rise. From an economic standpoint, this is their 


vital significance. 


I think any reasonable person will conclude 


that this is also the chief significance of interest rates from what 
one might call a social welfare point of view as well. Demagogues 
would have gullible people believe that high interest rates benefit 
mostly the well-to-do and that low rates are somehow a great boon 
to the common man. This, of course, is silly. The common man 
today owns more than he owes. His interest-bearing assets in the 


form of savings deposits, savings and loan shares, life insurance, 
savings bonds and his interest in pension funds, far exceed his 
debts. As far as receipts and payments of interest are concerned, 
more people today stand to benefit more from high interest rates 
than from low rates. However, the big point is that the welfare of 
the common man can best be served by providing him with steady 
employment and holding down his living costs. 
flexible interest rates upon social welfare threugh their contribution 
to economic stability far outweigh whatever slight influence they 
may have on income distribution.” 


and rising interest rates. 

This has been amply demonstrated 
both here and abroad since the end 
of World War II. After the war 
most countries tried to adhere to 
cheap money policies but eventually 
scrapped them to escape their infla- 
tionary effects. Many devices were 
tried as substitutes for flexible interest 
rates but none was successful. 

These nations did not relinquish 
cheap money because they wanted to 
but because they had to—and that 
goes for the United States as well. 
The Federal Reserve did not abandon 
its program of pegging the Treasury’s 
borrowing rates just because certain 
individuals did or said certain things 
during the early months of 1951. That 
program would have had to be jetti- 
soned sooner or later regardless, be- 
cause of the pressure of the economic 
facts of life. The only alternative 
would have been rampant inflation. 

Briefly, if we are to maintain any 
semblance of stability in our economy, 
interest rates must be permitted at 
times to decline and at other times to 
rise. From an economic standpoint, 
this is their vital significance. 

I think any reasonable person will 
conclude that this is also the chief 
significance of interest from 
what one might call a social welfare 
Demagogues 


rates 


point of view as well. 


The effects of 





would have gullible people believe 
that high interest rates benefit mostly 
the well-to-do and that low rates are 
somehow a great boon to the common 
man. This, of course, is silly. The com- 
mon man today owns more than he 
owes. His interest-bearing assets in the 
form of savings deposits, savings and 
loan shares, life insurance, savings 
bonds and his interest in pension funds, 
far exceed his debts. As far as receipts 
and payments of interest are con- 
cerned, more people today stand to 
benefit more from high interest rates 
than from low rates. 

However, the big point is that the 
welfare of the common man can best 
be served by providing him with 
steady employment and holding down 
his living costs. The effects of flexible 
interest rates upon social welfare 
through their contribution to eco- 
nomic stability far outweigh whatever 
slight influence they may have on 
income distribution. 

The same principle applies to the 
matter of the cost of servicing the 
public debt. As far as the social wel- 
fare is concerned, it would be hard 
to say whether, on balance, it would 
be a good thing or bad thing if the 
Government were to take in more 
money in taxes and to pay out more 
to its creditors. On the other hand, it 
is clear as day that an occasional 
increase in the debt service would be 




















far less expensive for the Treasury 
than inflation-bred price increases for 
the enormous quantities of goods and 
services it buys. 

From the standpoint of social jus- 
tice, it is appropriate to inquire 
whether rising interest rates may seri- 
ously injure particular groups—not- 
ably farmers and small businessmen. 
The facts suggest the contrary. For 
the average farmer, interest payrnents 
constitute only about 5 per cent of 
his operating expenses. For the aver- 
age small business, the ratio is even 
lower, less than one per cent. And 
here again it is obvious that both 
farmers and small business have far 
more to gain from stable economic 
growth than they could possibly gain 
from perpetually low interest rates. 

Also, from this social justice point 
of view, let us not forget the millions 
of people whose incomes are relatively 
fixed. If interest rates are not per- 
mitted to perform their proper role 
in combating inflation, then the social 
injustices visited on millions of indi- 
viduals in our society will be grave 
indeed. 

In short, a@ rise in interest rates is a 
small price to pay (to ourselves, inci- 
dentally) to avoid the ravages of in- 
flation and an ensuing depression. To 
the extent that flexible interest rates 
contribute to stable prosperity, they 
are in the interest of all groups 
throughout the nation. Those who 
make a fetish of low interest rates 
are, wittingly or not, enemies of the 
people and a threat to the public 
welfare. 

Turning to our second main ques- 
tion—What should public policy be 
with respect to interest rates? — it 
follows inevitably from our analysis 
thus far that a cardinal tenet of public 
policy should be to safeguard the 
flexibility of interest rates. 

As a general guide, perhaps we 
could agree on the following proposi- 
tion: Interest rates should be permit- 
ted to rise or fall to the extent that 
is necessary to permit monetary policy 
and the self-regulating tendencies of 
the market to make their maximum 
contribution to economic growth and 
price stability. 

This statement has the right em- 
phasis, I think, but it obviously leaves 
a number of questions unanswered. 

First, to what extent should the 
Federal Reserve be concerned with 


the level of interest rates? In recent 
years the monetary authorities have 
concerned themselves primarily with 
regulating the reserve position of the 
banking system and have regarded 
changes in interest rates as being 
largely an incidental by-product of 
this type of regulation. 

It would seem that this general 
approach makes sense because, as we 
have seen, it is the availability of 
credit, not its price, that matters 
most. However, like anything else, 
this approach can be carried too far, 
an example being in 1954 when the 
Reserve authorities allowed the Treas- 
ury bill rate to sink almost out of 
sight. To some, this was a clear 
indication that money had been made 
too easy. Subsequently, the Reserve 
authorities conceded that they had 
pushed their policy of active ease too 
actively, but it still remains to be 
seen whether they have altered their 
attitude toward the Treasury bill rate. 

This may have important implica- 
tions for the period immediately 
ahead. If the present downturn in 
the economy should prove to be more 
than a temporary dip, how vigorously 
should the monetary authorities ease 
credit conditions? Should they again 
adopt a policy of pumping reserves 
into the banking system just as fast 
as the banks are able to invest them? 

My answer would be that they 
should not. During a recession, the 
Reserve authorities should of course 
make sure that credit is readily avail- 
able at reasonable rates, but they 
should be careful not let it become 
excessively easy. That could again do 
more harm than good, as it did in 
1954. 

And there are other cogent reasons 
why, from a longer range standpoint, 
the Federal Reserve should avoid hav- 
ing interest rates drop too fast and 
too far. If the whole structure of 
rates were to be rapidly undermined 
every time our economy takes a 
breather, then the average level of 
rates over a period of years would 
be too low—too low to be fair to 
savers, too low to provide a living 
wage to the banking system, and 
perhaps too low also from the stand- 
point of avoiding an inflationary trend 
in our economy. 

This last point, though difficult to 
prove, may be important. While, as 
already noted, savings and investment 


may not respond promptly to moder- 
ate changes in interest rates, they 
may nevertheless be considerably af- 
fected by the average level of rates 
over a period of years. Indeed, many 
contend, and they may be right, that 
over a period of time, low interest 
rates constitute a potent stimulant to 
investing spending. 

If this is true, then it logically fol- 
lows, of course, that the average 
level of rates should not be so low 
that it aggravates an inflationary im- 
balance between savings and capital 
investment. If there is any validity 
in prescribing low interest rates as a 
cure for economic stagnation, then 
there is no validity in prescribing 
them for an era of vigorous expansion. 

No one can say just how high 
interest rates should be from this 
long-range standpoint. What is clear, 
however, is that at this stage of our 
nation’s development, we should not 
constantly strive to err in the direction 
of low interest rates. 

When credit demands are strong, 
how fast and how far should interest 
rates be permitted to rise? To what 
extent should a rising trend of interest 
rates be retarded? 

Many people, including some sup- 
porters of flexible monetary policy, 
apparently assume that rising interest 
rates are, for some reason, regrettable. 
Indeed, Chairman Martin himself 
once remarked: “I would like to have 
as low interest rates as it is possible 
to have, without inducing . . . infla- 
tionary pressures” —implying, it would 
seem, that low rates are normally 
desirable. This, I believe, was not 
the Chairman’s finest hour—though 
let me hasten to add that he has, of 
course, had many fine ones. 

Try this viewpoint on for size: 
Monetary policy, despite its limita- 
tions, is plainly one of our most useful 
weapons for combating inflation. In 
general, therefore, it should be used 
just as vigorously as may be necessary 
to enable it to make its maximum 
contribution to this vital objective. It 
should not be inhibited from doing 
so by any assumption that rising inter- 
est rates are undesirable. 

It is, of course, a basic function of 
the Federal Reserve System to permit 
some expansion of bank credit to meet 
increased demands and this process 
naturally keeps interest rates from 
rising as rapidly as they otherwise 
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would. The Fed should certainly pre- 
vent rates from rising so abruptly as 
to create a panic psychology and 
disrupt the proper functioning of the 
credit markets. 

On the other hand, it would clearly 
be dangerous to retard them very 
much. Rigid pegging of interest rates 
is generally recognized as being highly 
inflationary. By the same token, re- 
tardation of rates can be 
inflationary too in precisely the same 


interest 


way only in lesser degree. 

To be sure, the Fed can drag its 
feet with respect to increases in the 
discount rate, and it usually does, but 
the retarding effect of this tactic is 
quite limited. If the Reserve authori- 
ties are resolved to keep bank credit 
from expanding too rapidly during a 
boom, they cannot prevent market 
demand from pushing rates upward. 

This does not imply that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should frequently adopt 
a severely restrictive credit policy. In- 
tightness of credit 
would be dangerous economically and 
might bear with undue severity upon 
These, of course, 


deed, excessive 


particular groups. 
are inherent limitations on the prac- 
tical monetary policy 
and it is therefore essential to supple- 
ment credit with sensible 
policies in other areas as well, notably 
fiscal policies and _ price-and-wage 
policies. We should not plan to follow 
inflationary policies in other fields 
with the idea that they can somehow 
be easily offset by credit control. 


usefulness of 


restraint 


Let me emphasize, however, that 
I do not regard credit policy in recent 
years as having been unduly restric- 
tive. When you consider the fact that 
bank loans expanded by a record- 
breaking $26 billion during the 36 
months ended last June, it seems evi- 
dent that the critics of so-called tight 
money protested much too much. Nor 
is there any convincing evidence that 
credit restraint seriously harmed par- 
ticular groups. If anything, for the 
period as a whole, credit restraint 
was probably underdone rather than 
overdone. 

Conditions could arise in the future 
that would call for a greater degree 
of credit stringency than developed 
last If they do, then, in the 
public interest, greater credit restraint 
should be applied, even though it 
might entail higher interest rates. The 
only alternative would be inflation. 


year. 
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“.. . the levels reached by interests rates in 1957 should not be 
regarded as mountainous peaks unlikely to be surpassed. Indeed, 
viewed in perspective, rates last year were quite moderate for a 
period of active business. They look high only when compared 
with the most extraordinary period of depressed interest rates the 


world has ever seen, not when compared with levels that prevailed 
prior to 1930. In fact, if comparison is made with other leading 


Western countries—Canada, 


Germany 


Great Britain, 
our 1957 rates look definitely low. Instead of seeking 


France and Western 


sinister reasons why interest rates rose as much as they did, therefore, 


we might better inquire why they stayed so low. The main answer 


is that they started their rise from such exceptionally low levels 


that it took them a long time even to get back to what might be 


called a normal range. Also, up to 1951, the Federal Reserve's pro- 


gram of supporting Government bond prices at par was a major 


deterrent to rising rates. Even since then, the Federal Reserve has 


usually retarded rising rates and accelerated rate declines.” 


Now for our third main question: 
What will happen to interest rates 
over the years ahead—say over the 
next decade? 

Without trying to analyze all of 
the factors involved, which time pre- 
cludes, let me mention a few points 
that may be of particular significance 
in appraising the future outlook. 

To begin with, we should assume, 
I think, that the independence, or 
at least semi-independence, of the 
Federal Reserve System can and will 
be preserved. This is not a sure thing, 
of course, but I refuse to believe that 
the American people are so stupid as 
to let demagogues talk them into 
destroying their staunchest bulwark 
against inflation. 

This means that interest rates will 
continue to move sometimes upward 
and sometimes downward mainly in 
response to market forces but modified 
somewhat by the Federal Reserve's 
anti-cyclical credit policies. So the 
question is: What will the market 
forces be like and how will they be 
modified by Federal Reserve policy? 

As far as long-term credit is con- 
cerned, it seems quite possible that 
demands may tend to exceed the 
supply of lendable savings over the 
coming decade. To be sure, this 
period is not likely to be as exuber- 
antly expansionary as the extraordi- 
nary period since World War II. 
Nevertheless, our economy is still in 


an era of dynamic growth and rapid 
technological advance. Capital out- 
lays by business will remain high; 
state and municipal borrowings will 
rise substantially; and in the 1960's 
the scheduled increase in family for- 
mations, which is personally guaran- 
teed by Cupid himself, can be counted 
upon to swell the demand for mort- 
gage money. 

True, the supply of savings will be 
large too. Private pension funds are 
still growing rapidly and debt amorti- 
zation payments will supply more 
lendable funds than ever before. On 
the other hand, the rates of growth of 
savings and loan associations and of 
life insurance companies have been 
slowing down. 


No one knows just how these de- 
mand and supply factors will balance 
out. However, the record of the past 
decade does prove two things con- 
clusively. First, Keynes and his dis- 
ciples completely misjudged the pro- 
pensity of an advanced economy to 
utilize capital. Second, they grossly 
underestimated people’s propensity to 
consume—their propensities to go into 
debt and not to save—despite rapidly 
rising real incomes. 


Our present-day economy is not 
confronted with the spectre of a vast 
surplus of savings but rather with the 
possibility, at least, of a chronic short- 
age of savings relative to demand. If 
this does materialize, it will naturally 




















provide a strong background for long- 
term interest rates. 


The market for short-term money 
will be influenced by long-term credit 
conditions, of course, and also by 
special factors. One of these may be 
the liquidity position of business firms. 
Over the past ten years there has 
been a sharp decline in business liq- 
uidity. Further economic expansion 
may therefore mean that business will 
become increasingly dependent on 
bank credit. 

Put it this way: Since the war a 
substantial part of our economic ex- 
pension has been financed by a more 
intensive use of the money created by 
the wartime financing. This has been 
reflected in a persistent rise in the 
rate of turnover of bank deposits. The 
velocity of money turnover cannot 
continue to rise at this pace indefi- 
nitely. When it does slow down, then, 
assuming continued economic growth, 
there will be greater demand for more 
money —in other words, for more 
bank credit. 

How would the Federal Reserve 
authorities react to such a develop- 
ment? In recent years, with deposit 
velocity rising, they have naturally 
restricted the growth of the money 
supply to a slower rate than is re- 
quired on the average for normal 
growth. If velocity slackens, they 
would doubtless be willing to see the 
money supply rise somewhat faster. 
However, if demands for bank credit 
accelerate as much as the figures sug- 
gest they may, and especially if there 
is some spill-over of demand from 
the capital market, the Reserve au- 
thorities may be reluctant to supply 
enough funds to meet them. In that 
event, of course, short-term interest 
rates would tend to be firm a goodly 
part of the time. 


To what extent would the future 
course of interest rates be affected if 
we were to have an administration 
in Washington which has a strong 
bias in the direction of easy money? 


Such an administration would 
doubtless have inflationary bias with 
respect to other public policies as well. 
If, as a result of these policies, an 
inflationary trend should develop, de- 
mands for credit would be greatly 
stimulated and this would bring more 
and more pressure on interest rates. 
The Government might by various 
devices retard the rise in rates tem- 


porarily. Sooner or later, however, 
unless the Government were to coun- 
tenance unbridled inflation, interest 
rates would be bound to rise—and 
probably quite substantially, because 
of the pressure built up behind them. 
In fact, paradoxically, a cheap money 
policy usually leads eventually to 
higher interest rates than a “sound 
money” policy. 

A final point is that the levels 
reached by interests rates in 1957 
should not be regarded as mountain- 
ous peaks unlikely to be surpassed. 
Indeed, viewed in perspective, rates 
last year were quite moderate for a 
period of active business. They look 
high only when compared with the 
most extraordinary period of de- 
pressed interest rates the world has 
ever seen, not when compared with 
levels that prevailed prior to 1930. In 
fact, if comparison is made with other 
leading Western countries—Canada, 
Great Britain, France and Western 
Germany—our 1957 rates look defi- 
nitely low. 

Instead of seeking sinister reasons 
why interest rates rose as much as 
they did, therefore, we might better 
inquire why they stayed so low. The 
main answer is that they started their 
rise from such exceptionally low levels 
that it took them a long time even 
to get back to what might be called 
a normal range. Also, up to 1951, the 
Federal Reserve’s program of support- 
ing Government bond prices at par 
was a major deterrent to rising rates. 
Even since then, the Federal Reserve 
has usually retarded rising rates and 
accelerated rate declines. 


Another reason was the effect that 
the long period of very low interest 
rates had on the thinking of the entire 
community. This has been so per- 
vasive that even today most people 
think of 1957 rates as having been 
“high.” As time passes, the era of 
extremely low rates will exert less 
and less influence on the psychology 
of lenders and investors and of the 
public generally. 


To sum up, interest rates over the 
years ahead will doubtless fluctuate 
over a fairly wide range with the ups 
and downs in our economy. They 
will certainly not go back to the 
starvation levels of the thirties. On 
the upside, given strong demands for 
credit, rates could easily exceed their 
1957 peaks. 


On the average, most rates, and 
especially bank lending rates, should 
tend to be somewhat higher over the 
coming decade than in recent years. 
The underlying trend, if any, could 
well be upward, and this applies re- 
gardless of the philosophy, or biases, 
of future administrations in Washing- 
ton. 

So that seems to be the general 

picture, unless something unexpected 
should happen. The trouble is, it so 
often does. 
2? FAST GROWING: Insured pen- 
sions made their greatest gains on 
record during 1957, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. At the start 
of this year, 23,640 insured pension 
plans were in force in the United 
States, covering 4,860,000 employees 
or associates and attaining total re- 
serves of $14,025,000,000. 

This represented a net gain in the 
year of 2,820 plans, 385,000 in persons 
covered and $1,575,000,000 in the 
aggregate reserves back of these plans. 

“The rapid expansion of pension 
planning in recent years is clearly 
shown in the growth figures for the 
past five years in the insured pension 
field,” the Institute said. “In just five 
years, the number of insured plans 
have risen 70 per cent, the number 
of persons covered 43 per cent and the 
reserve totals 83 per cent.” 

The past year’s additions to the 
ranks of insured pension plans were 
somewhat smaller in average size than 
in previous years, enough to result in 
a 5 per cent smaller average size of 
the plans as a whole. A year ago, the 
average was 215 and at the start of 
this year 205. 

This trend to smaller groups was 
especially true of group annuities and 
deposit administration plans which to- 
gether account for about 25 per cent 
of the number of insured pension 
plans, but 80 per cent of the persons 
covered. 

The greatest percentage gains in 
1957 were shown in the deposit ad- 
ministration plans, the type under 
which a fund is accumulated with the 
life insurance company for the cov- 
ered workers as a group and used to 
purchase an annuity for each individ- 
ual upon retirement. There was an 
increase of 27 per cent in the number 
of persons covered by such plans dur- 
ing 1957. 
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You Have a Gold Mine in Mortgages 
Guard Your Mortgage Portfolio, Mr. President 





YOU HAVE A GOLD MINE 
IN MORTGAGES 








Few of us fully realize how true it 
is that each well selected mortgage 
is an investment nugget! A good mort- 
gage portfolio is a gold mine. Why 
is such an extravagant statement true? 
For three basic reasons: 


_ 


Mortgages are safe. 


2 Mortgages are liquid. 


oe) 


Mortgages produce a fixed return 
to meet the fixed future obliga- 
tions of financial institutions. 
Each of these three reasons can be 
proved by relating the historic facts 
about mortgages. 


1 Mortgages are Safe. 

Next to real estate equities, mort- 
gages are the oldest form of invest- 
ment still in wide use. In one form 
or another and 
under one name 
or another, the 
pledge of real 
property as secur- 
ity for payment of 
a debt. is as old as 
recorded legal his- 
tory. While the 
oldest 
mortgage docu- 





existing 


Wallace Moir 


ment carries the 
date 430 B.C., the use of the mortgage 
instrument, according to one author, 
goes back over 4,000 years. It was 
common in Rome and was known in 
Egypt. present 
trust deed form—have been basically 
sound for several thousand years. 


Mortgages—or the 


Mortgages are relatively small in 
amount, and therefore “spread the 
risk” both economically and geograph- 


ically. The unpaid balance of the 
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average mortgage in a portfolio will 
range from $5,000 to $20,000. 

One or more persons are interested 
in, and actively working to make the 
home or business project, securing 
each mortgage, a success. 

The mortgage is almost invariably 
less in amount—frequently by a wide 
margin—than the value of the prop- 
erty securing it. 

The mortgage, if amortized—and 
it usually is today—starts immediately 
to reduce in amount. As a result, it 
is better secured at the end of the 
first month, and each succeeding 
month, than when it was originally 
made. 

Mortgages are individually owned. 
In the event of any default a decision 
as to the best way to conserve the 
principal and interest involved in the 
investment is entirely up to the in- 
vestor. He does not have to consult 
with, or be bound by decisions of, 
bondholders’ committees, etc. 

This brings us to the second reason 
why a mortgage is a good investment. 


2 Mortgages are Liquid. 

Most mortgages call for monthly 
payments, and start to amortize or 
liquidate immediately. Mortgages may 
liquidate as much as 10 per cent per 
annum. Entire portfolios of mortgages 
will liquidate from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent each year. Liquidity to an 
investment man may take on a differ- 
ent meaning, that is, the ability to 
secure a total return of principal in 
an emergency prior to maturity. This 
means the sale of the security (mort- 
gage) which in turn always means 
finding a buyer. Exactly the same 
process is necessary whether the 
security is a bond or a mortgage. 

Bonds are said to be liquid because 
they can be resold—but at what price, 


Communicate, Mr. Mortgage Manager 
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Beverly Hills; Past President of MBA 


and to whom? Mortgages are liquid, 
too—but at what price, and to whom? 
In each case, whether a mortgage or 
a bond, some other bank, insurance 
company, trust company, pension fund 
or broker must buy or there is no sale; 
and if there is no sale, then there is no 
immediate return of principal or no 
immediate and total liquidity. 

At most times there is an active 
trading market for bonds at prices 
more or less than par and accrued 
interest. It is customary to consider 
that there is not an active trading 
market for mortgages. This may be 
due to the fact that the holders of 
mortgages are almost always unwilling 
to accept less than 100 per cent of 
principal—in other words, par and 
accrued interest for the sale of a single 
mortgage or group of mortgages. From 
a practical standpoint, however, most 
mortgages are actually about as re- 
salable as most bonds, and they have 
one advantage: the principal is re- 
duced below its original amount, and 
becomes more attractive, as has been 
pointed out, month by month. Bonds 
are very good, as a general rule— 
desirable in large amounts in most 
portfolios, and safe if well selected. 
But even the best bonds—those of 
the United States—too often can only 
be marketed at substantial discounts. 


There has only been one time in 
recent decades when individual mort- 
gages, or blocks of them, had practi- 
cally no resale value, therefore no 
liquidity. That was in the early 1930's. 
At that time bonds and stocks, as well 
as mortgages, had practically no li- 
quidity, because there were no buyers 
except at “give-away” prices. As a 
matter of fact, investments of every 
type had little or no liquidity—even 
money had no “liquidity” for a few 
days during this period, because banks 


ne 


— # 


were closed. Individual or corporate 
checks were used for money and most 
everyone carried on quite acceptably 
during this short period. 


Since mortgages are self-liquidating, 
they have proved to be salable or 
“liquid” both individually and collec- 
tively—and at prices at least as high 
as bonds of equal quality. 


3 Mortgages Produce Good Fixed 
Return to Meet the Mandatory Obli- 
gations of Financial Institutions. 


As this feature of the conventional 
mortgage is so well known to the read- 
ers of THe Mortcace BANKER it 
seems unnecessary to labor the point. 
It is one of those self-evident reasons. 





II 
GUARD YOUR MORT- 


GAGE PORTFOLIO, MR. 
PRESIDENT! 











This may serve as an open letter to 
such Presidents of Life Insurance 
Companies and Banks as may care 
to read it. 


Your mortgage portfolio—‘‘Mr. 
President of a Financial Institution” 
—is a gold mine—the stabilizer in 
your investment journey into the fu- 
ture. Why should you guard your 
mortgage portfolio? 

First, because mortgages are an 
especially valuable investment due to 
their safety, liquidity, and their gen- 
erally higher yield. 

Second, because mortgages are be- 
coming more and more appreciated 
and sought after by all types of in- 
vestors. Statistics on mortgages, par- 
ticularly on residential mortgages, 
throughout the nation show that the 
percentage of the mortgage market 
going to institutions other than In- 
surance Companies and Banks is in- 
creasing. The chief competitors si- 
phoning off these residential mortgages 
are Savings and Loan Associations. 
These other investment institutions are 
legitimately seeking legislation giving 
greater freedom in selecting larger 
mortgages—if they desire—both as 
to total amount and Loan-to-Value 
ratios. This freedom to select, and 
protection to keep, mortgages may not 
be available to you—the Life Insur- 
ance Company and Bank—unless you 
encourage and support similar legisla- 
tion or even wiser legislation for In- 





surance Companies and Banks. Such 
legislation may be the application of 
the Prudent-Man-Rule. (See THE 
Mortcace BanKER of May, 1958) 
The Mortgage Bankers Association is 
equipped, eager, and has the ability 
to take constructive steps in these 
directions. 


Why are you, Mr. President, the 
one to guard this gold mine? Because 
you are the boss, and the only one 
who can ultimately decide on the 
degree of protection your mortgage 
portfolio should have and will have. 
New offerings of mortgages, bonds, 
stocks and real estate, will be advanced 
aggressively by each department head, 
and rightly so. You, or your Finance 
Committee, or the Board will set the 
policy, establish over-all amounts, 
determine the investment budget. You 
will be the leader in all these decisions, 
therefore you are the principal one 
to guard the mortgage portfolio. 

How can you aid in protecting the 
mortgage portfolio? There are at least 
five ways. 

1 Become increasingly aware of the 
basic soundness of a good mortgage 
portfolio. 

2 Develop, protect, appreciate and 
appropriately reward the men in this 
specialized department of investment. 
Training and long experience with 
mortgages, in the field, is more than 
necessary—it is mandatory for good 
mortgage men. This is as essential in 
the Mortgage Department as it is in 
the Medical, Agency, Bond, Legal or 
Administrative departments. “Thirty- 
day wonders” are as dangerous in the 
selection and servicing of mortgages 
as they are in the selection of medical 
risks or in any of the other four or 
five departments. 


3 Establish a sound mortgage pro- 
gram and stick to it. The finding and 
selection of good mortgages cannot be 
shut off completely and then turned 
on quickly, any more than writing 
life insurance could be stopped and 
then started on short notice. Mort- 
gages are the stabilizer of the invest- 
ment program and companies should 
“dollar average” by investing a mini- 
mum or basic amount year in and 
year out. This minimum or basic 
amount can be expanded when rates 
are favorable, or reduced to the basic 
amount (but no lower) when rates 
are relatively unfavorable. 


4 Encourage your Mortgage Depart- 
ment to continually enlighten your 
associates on the Finance Committee 
or Board of Directors, on mortgage 
affairs generally and on mortgage 
affairs of your company particularly. 


5 Encourage your mortgage admin- 
istrators to continue and expand, if 
possible, their participation in the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America and in State and local mort- 
gage associations. The participation 
in these trade forums sharpens the 
individual’s ability, contributes to the 
good of the industry, is in the public 
interest, and advances our nation in 
the field of housing, commerce and 
industry. 

These are five ways you can protect 
your mortgage portfolio—a_ virtual 
gold mine to your company, and the 
stabilizer in your company’s invest- 
ment journey into the future. 





III 
COMMUNICATE, MR. 


MORTGAGE MANAGER 








You are responsible, Mr. Mortgage 
Manager, for the backbone of your 
company’s investment program. You 
are dependent for success upon your 
President, your Finance Committee, 
your Board of Directors and your 
associates in the Bond Department. 
Their support can be expected only 
if they have all the facts about your 
mortgages. The facts are good. Mort- 
gages, when well selected and serviced, 
have safety, liquidity and excellent 
yield. How can those, upon whom you 
are dependent for success, get these 
facts? 

They can get them only if you 
communicate. How can you com- 
municate in a dignified, appropriate, 
interesting and truthful manner? 

There are two methods: orally, and 
in writing. The best one, of course, is 
in writing. The printed word has 
general acceptance; it is clear, accu- 
rate—and by its use there is less 
chance of being misunderstood. This 
does not mean, of course, that every 
opportunity to communicate orally 
should not be taken. One excellent 
opportunity of communicating orally 
is afforded during committee meetings. 





How can you communicate in writ- 
ing with your associates and superiors 
to the advantage of your company? 
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The following method appears to meet 
the requirements of dignity, appro- 
priateness, appeal and accuracy. While 
this suggested method is not intended 
to be perfect, or even suitable in all 
cases, its presentation here is intended 
to stimulate your own thinking and 
contribute to the evolution, by you, 
of a method of communicating mort- 
gage information that will aid your 
company, your department, and you. 


1 The Medium. 


A memorandum type of communica- 
tion in most cases will prove best. It 
should have a title such as “The Mort- 
gage Picture Last Week,’ “The Mort- 
gage Picture Last Month,’ ‘Mortgage 
Facts,’ or some other suitable heading. 
It would be repro- 
duced by some other method in suffi- 


typewritten or 
cient numbers for distribution. It 
might be well to have it on paper 
easily identifiable, such as buff, yel- 
low, beige or blue. It could be from 
one to several pages in length, have 
appropriate subheadings, and a dis- 


tinctive style. 


2 The Material Contained Therein. 


> Among other things it should take 
up the performance of your particular 
mortgage portfolio. You 
loans in your portfolio at the begin- 
ning of a period, the mandatory liq- 
uidation made, the voluntary liquida- 
tion made, total liquidation, loans 
added during the period, and present 
balance of the mortgage portfolio. 
This can be shown as a percentage as 
well as the will 
prove beyond doubt the real liquidity 


can show 


dollar amount. It 
of your portfolio. The yield of existing 


mortgages, and yield of mortgages 
added can be a feature of it. 

The development of interesting 
facts about the performance of your 


portfolio will be almost unlimited. 


> Another topic could be mortgage 
interest rates throughout the areas in 
which your company lends. The source 
of this could be trade 
papers or directly from your corre- 
spondents. 


information 


> Another topic could be ‘Items of 
Interest’ in the mortgage field, includ- 
ing excerpts from articles appearing 
in THe Mortcace BANKER and other 
trade publications, as well as excerpts 


The MBA Washington Letter 


from 
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and MBA Newsletters, etc. We call 
your attention especially to the Quar- 
terly Economic Report prepared for 
MBA by Mr. Miles Colean. 


> A fourth topic could deal with. 


legislative changes (put in simple 
language) affecting your mortgage 
portfolio. 


> A fifth topic might be personnel 


changes in your mortgage department. 


3 Who Shall Receive These Mort- 
gage Reports? 


Any report would undoubtedly start 
by being circulated within the mort- 
gage department. Until the report 
had been proved out and you have 
had a little experience in its creation, 
its circulation should be restricted. 
Later it can be expanded to include 
the members of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the other Officers of the Com- 
pany, and even the Board of Directors 

with, of course, the approval of 
your President before each new major 
step is taken. Such a report could 
well go to your Company’s Corre- 
spondents. 


4 The Editors of the Report. 


Those editing, assembling and com- 
piling the data should be persons in 
the Mortgage Department having a 
natural aptitude for this type of work, 


or those showing an interest who 
develop an ability as your plan un- 
folds. With one company it might be 
the Mortgage Manager himself, with 
another the Statistician, or some other 
associate or combination of associates. 
The net result should be a communi- 
cation that would be of great value 
to your company, to your mortgage 
department, and to your correspond- 
ents. 


Conclusion. 


A mortgage is a superior invest- 
ment. It has safety, liquidity, and 
good yield. We should all awaken to 
the real value of the mortgage and 


the fundamental worth of a well- 
selected, diligently serviced mortgage 
portfolio. 

The President of an Insurance 


Company or Bank is the man upon 
whom ultimate protection of a mort- 
gage portfolio depends. He should be 
aware of its value and the means by 
which it can be maintained as a finan- 
cial anchor for his company. 

The Mortgage Manager of an In- 
surance Company or Bank has the 
job of communicating the facts about 
mortgages to his associates. If he does 
this well his contribution to the finan- 
cial stability of his company will be 
very great—his recognition and re- 
ward should be proportionate to his 
performance. 
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39 Years 


SERVING ARIZONA 


When you buy or sell mortgages in Arizona, 


make sure the title is insured by. . . 


Arizona Title 


Guarantee sTrustCompany 


Home Office: Phoenix, Arizona 
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MORE MBA COMMITTEES AT WORK 


HE hurry-up housing bill of earlier this year is 

being credited with having produced signifi- 
cant results in FHA and VA activity and, conse- 
quently, in housing starts. How responsible it has 
been for the activity we are witnessing—and how 
much credit should go to the general ease in credit 
throughout the entire money market—is difficult 
to say. In any event, as these observations are 
being recorded, hearings are in progress in the 
capital concerning a “comprehensive” housing bill 
embracing many proposals from 
many sources representing many 
points of view. MBA has made 
its own views forcibly known, 
using as a basis our Statement 
of Policy with which all mem- 
bers are familiar. It is a sound 
and reasonable blueprint for 
government and private indus- 
try working together for the 
public good. These hearings 
serve to remind me, and I in 
turn should like to remind every member, of the 
excellent work which has been done by the three 
committees most concerned with national legisla- 
tion—the Legislative Committee headed by Robert 
Tharpe of Atlanta, the G. I. Committee headed 
by William C. Weaver, Jr. of Nashville and the 
FHA Committee headed by Carton S. Stallard of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The work of these three committees is closely 
related, and the three groups have worked in close 
harmony with excellent results. Chairman Tharpe, 
with other chairmen and members of the commit- 
tees, have appeared before the various congres- 
sional committees and made our positions known. 
The Sparkman bill was not all we would have 
liked but it did increase the VA rate and abolish 
discount controls — no little accomplishments in 
view of the experience of recent years. What is 
most significant is that these three hard-working 
committees have done a highly commendable job 
in representing the mortgage industry before the 
congressional committees in whose hands are in- 
trusted the legislation which affects us. 

FHA is an illustration. This agency is quite 
busy at the moment but for some time it has been 
beset with problems of considerable scope such as 
the lag in processing time. Our FHA group has 
been working with FHA almost on a day to day 
basis, seeking to find ways and means by which it 
can be speeded up. And there has been consider- 
able improvement in this area. Our FHA group 
has been behind CAP from the beginning—as, in- 
deed, every member who is an approved mortgagee 
should be. Our Association puts great faith in the 
success of CAP and we want to leave nothing 
undone to insure its continued progress. The use 
of fee appraisers is another step in the right direc- 
tion, and here again our committee has been help- 
ful with suggestions and backing. 


John C. Hall 


Another MBA group whose work is rather close 
to that of the three mentioned here is the Financ- 
ing Minority Housing Committee headed this year 
by Edward F. Lambrecht of Detroit. It is a credit 
to MBA that we have had this standing committee 
for the past several years. Admittedly, its assign- 
ment is a bit difficult, primarily because accom- 
plishments are hard to measure, not easy to ap- 
praise. The group has done very well, however. It 
has been in constant touch with the national Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Committee, which 
is doing an excellent job in the field of minority 
housing. VHMCP, incidentally, should not be 
neglected by mortgage men. This is our effort, our 
responsibility. We cannot afford to see it falter. 
Ed Lambrecht’s committee is also in contact with 
the Committee on Race and Housing for the Fund 
for the Republic headed by Earle Schwulst of New 
York, and has supplied helpful information. 

Another MBA group of which I am particularly 
proud is our Farm Loan Committee headed by 
Paul Mann of Wichita. Their work is as clear-cut 
as that of any group in the Association—their 
efforts are dedicated to keeping alive an active 
and alert interest in the farm mortgage segment 
of our organization. And measuring accomplish- 
ment against objective, the Committee has per- 
formed magnificently. The Committee has been 
holding regular Farm Mortgage Clinics at the Con- 
vention and the Chicago Conference with top 
speakers and highly successful results. Each meet- 
ing attracts a larger attendance and, more signifi- 
cantly, more investors. I can’t speak too highly 
of what the Farm Loan Committee has been doing 

and the success it has had. 

No group in MBA has so much to do, so many 
problems to tackle and solve as the Educational 
Committee headed this year by Philip C. Jackson, 
Jr. of Birmingham. Its work is so extensive that 
I could not hope to even highlight it here—and, 
in any event, it is already pretty well known to 
members from accounts in The Mortgage Banker 
and in other releases. But I do want to compliment 
Phil and his entire committee. Their work has been 
of the highest order. The Educational program 
this year incorporates many innovations and im- 
provements and it has all resulted from hard work 
and interested attention by the committee members. 

In later issues I intend to continue this review 
of our MBA Committees which I began last month. 
I would like to repeat what I said last month: 
each group is doing a commendable job and the 
Association, in every instance, owes the committee 
members a vote of thanks. 





4s \ 


PRESIDENT 
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What's New in New Mortgage Company Offices 


The wave of new construction within the mortgage industry 


itself continues everywhere with extensive remodeling and 
new building going on. The industry is creating better 
plant facilities for itself to better 
serve its customers. About 


ESPITE the current period of 
D recession, mortgage firms around 
the country are generally confident 
in the future of their business. Illus- 
trative of this prevailing confidence 
is the continuing expansion of opera- 
tions entered into by many firms, as 
well as the continued trend toward 
newer and larger quarters which in 
many instances consist of totally new 
construction. 

Among the many MBA firms rep- 
resentative of this trend is W. B. 
Philips & Company of Birmingham. 
Its new building features, among 
other innovations, a split floor level. 
The main floor area consists of 3,500 
square feet, with 1,500 additional 
square feet on a lower level opening 
into the alley. This arrangement 
provides parking facilities underneath 
the building as well as in the rear. 

The building is fully air-condi- 
tioned, with concrete floors and ceil- 
ing. All window sashes and doors are 
steel, and the wainscoting is of plastic 
vinyl composition and is washable. 

In California, after 57 years in the 
heart of the downtown Los Angeles 
business district, The Marble Com- 
pany has transferred its head office 
to Pasadena—into its own newly-con- 
structed office building. Founded in 
1900, The Marble Company is the 
oldest mortgage loan correspondent 
in Southern California. 

The newly-completed one and part 
two-story brick building, at the south- 
west of Green Street and 
Hudson Avenue, has approximately 
7,000 square feet of office space—and 
a paved parking area in the rear for 
customers and employees. It features 
air-conditioning, the modern 
daylight-type illumination, piped-in 
background music and full carpeting. 
Tasteful scenic-type wallpapers form 
a part of the interior decor. Generous 
spacing of desks and equipment lend 
to the feeling of spaciousness. 


corner 


most 
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everything that is new in office 
design and construction can be seen 





4 


Cie SP 


in new mortgage company quarters. 


Both the company’s property man- 
agement department and a complete 
general insurance department, like- 
wise, operate from the new location. 
The Marble Company handles mort- 
gage investments for such large insti- 
tutions as Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance of Philadelphia, Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, Con- 
tinental Assurance Company of Chi- 
cago, the Western Saving Fund 
Society of Philadelphia, among others. 
A volume of more than $55,000,000 
is represented by the several thousand 
individual mortgage accounts serviced 
by the firm. 

Currently under construction, in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, is a modern, 
one-story, partial basement office 
building of contemporary design, 
which will house the Jersey Mortgage 
Company. Some 15,000 square feet 
of office space will be provided on the 
main floor, with an additional 6,000 
square feet of space in the basement. 

The exterior front of the building 
will use a combination of light-blue 
porcelain-panelled curtain walls with 
contrasting salmon-colored brick. The 
entire structure will be air-condi- 
tioned for winter heating and summer 
cooling. The roof area will be flooded 
with water in the summer to reduce 
the air-conditioning load. An under 
floor duct system will be used for the 
main floor electric convenience out- 
lets and telephone conduit system. 
Lighting, generally, will be concealed, 
with luminous plastic ceilings in the 
foyer-lobby area. All main ceilings 
will be accoustically treated. 

Jersey Mortgage is now servicing 
over 12,500 mortgage accounts total- 


ing $120,999, 322 for 57 institutional 
clients, comprising leading life insur- 
ance companies, savings and commer- 
cial banks of New Jersey and New 
York, and FNMA. Last year the 
Company processed and closed 1,527 
new mortgage loans, aggregating 


$21,296, 777. 


Latest business domicile for the 
Adair Realty and Loan Co. in At- 
lanta has three levels and 10,000 
square feet of space. Founded in 
1865, the firm today is one of the 
oldest as well as one of the largest 
in the region. Its founder, Col. George 
Washington Adair — grandfather of 
the present president, Jack Adair— 
returned to war-razed Atlanta, fol- 
lowing the Civil War, and became a 
leader in rebuilding the city. 


The Adair firm now has 57 em- 
ployees, and operates a general real 
estate brokerage business consisting of 
property management, commercial 
leases and sales, residential sales and 
subdivision development, insurance 
and mortgage loans. 


The newly remodeled and com- 
pletely air-conditioned building ex- 
tends through the entire block from 
the main entrance on Peachtree to 
Broad street. Its main floor consists 
of a vestibule, reception area, cashier 
counter, property management depart- 
ment and commercial department. 
Insurance, residential sales, mortgage 
loan and accounting departments are 
housed on the second floor. The rec- 
ords department and filing is at the 
basement level, together with a ladies’ 
lounge and a private lunchroom for 
employees. —Rosert J. BERAN 








An example of the new and modern construction seen in many view. Note the fewer private offices—a trend in office design in 
mortgage company offices over the country. It’s the new build- all fields. In the past 10 years more mortgage companies have 
ing of W. B. Philips & Co., Birmingham, and, right, an interior built their own buildings than ever before. 


& 
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Another modern office building, that of The Marble Company in Below, the new building of the Adair Realty and Loan Com- 
Pasadena. Ground floor locations are becoming more and more pany in Atlanta and, right, the new building of the Jersey 
common for mortgage companies. Right, an interior view. Mortgage Company in Elizabeth, N.J. now under construction. 
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So You Want to Start a Mortgage Company 


What are your chances of success, the hazards to avoid, the pitfalls ahead? This mortgage 


man started one when the tight money period was at its tightest, and this is his experience. 


By CARY WHITEHEAD 


President, Allied Investment Company, Memphis 


HE prospect of starting a mort- 
ptm company today is more than 
a little terrifying as we are constantly 
hearing that only by merging can the 
smaller companies survive. To a de- 
gree this may be true, but we have 
just completed our first year of opera- 
tion and believe there is still a place 
in our economy for a young aggres- 
sive mortgage company. The young 
mortgage man who is considering 
starting a company of his own may 
be interested in some of the problems 
and experiences that I have encoun- 
tered. 

On the surface it appeared illogical 
to start a new mortgage operation in 
the spring of 1957. At that time we 
had, in Memphis, 22 well-established 
firms and the mortgage market ap- 
peared to be at its lowest ebb in 
years. The desire to be a partner in 
or owner of a mortgage company had 
long been on my mind and nine years 
of experience figured in my thinking. 
[here were many who gave their 
moral support and, to them, I am 
grateful. 

The actual mechanics of starting 
a company were not new to me for 
with my late friend and boss, B. W. 
Horner, a similar type operation had 
been organized in 1951. The same 
problems confronted me once again 
but I was most fortunate in securing, 
at the outset, the services of two 
former associates, each of whom had 
previously worked with me for several 
years. They provided the finest pos- 
sible production department but I, 
like most production men, neglected 
to hire at the same time an expert 
in servicing and accounting. This has 
since been rectified but I caution 
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future aspirants against making the 
same mistake. You can never repre- 
sent the major investors unless you 
efficient in servicing as in 
production. 


are as 


The law of economics restricts you 
as to the number of personnel but a 
smooth initial operation can be at- 
tained with only three employees plus 
the head of the company. One com- 
petent secretary, doubling as cashier, 
can handle the bulk of the general 
office work. An experienced produc- 
tion man can assist you in producing 
and processing loans, soliciting insur- 
ance and supervising construction 
loans. Employ a bright young man 
who can grow with your company to 
head your servicing and accounting 
section. This job requires long hours 
and thus is not best suited for a 
woman; also, you need a man to 
follow up on delinquencies. Depend- 
ing of course on your volume, you 
will soon need to employ another 
secretary and shortly thereafter an- 
other young man in your production 
department. 

A successful business man exercises 
as much care in selecting his commer- 
cial bank as he did in choosing his 
There are many fine banking 
institutions throughout this country 
but none could provide more assist- 
ance and needed counsel than has 
been given us by our local bank. 


wife. 


Even in this period of relatively 
easy mortgage money, the FNMA will 
probably serve as your first investor. 
This has been my experience on both 
occasions and it serves as a wonderful 
stop-gap measure. At the moment, 
their Program No. 10 allows you to 
originate and close loans on a hedged 


basis, and also allows you to operate 
competitively in the discount market. 
Few investors will appoint you as 
correspondent until you have shown 
the ability to service a reasonable 
volume of loans satisfactorily so 
FNMA helps here as well. We are 
no longer selling loans to FNMA, 
other than through their Special As- 
sistance Programs, but I am indebted 
to the agency for giving us a start. 

It would be most difficult to start 
a new mortgage company if you had 
not previously developed investor con- 
tacts. All that I have said before is 
valueless unless you can dispose of 
your permanent loans—and FNMA 
alone will not suffice. Investors will, 
in many instances, appoint you as 
their second correspondent in a city 
if you have worked closely with them 
in the past and have consistently pro- 
duced the type and quality of loans 
they desire. You may be able to capi- 
talize on the fact that far too many 
correspondents fail to keep in close 
touch with their investors and no 
longer furnish them with the loans 
they need. It is unfortunately true 
that some mortgage originators ar- 
dently woo the investors until they 
are appointed, then visit the home 
office infrequently thereafter. Few 
investors, if any, would reappoint all 
of their correspondents for this very 
reason and a new mortgage company 
should take note of this. 


Depending, of course, on your past 
investor contacts, the tightness of the 
market, your production volume and 
geographical location, you might con- 
sider using a mortgage broker in New 
York. They keep abreast of the mar- 

(Continued on page 30) 














We Streamlined for Improvement 


and Achieved 50% More Efficiency 


A Case Study in Internal Operation 


By W. D. LeMEAR 


Assistant Secretary, Realty Tax and Service Company, Los Angeles 


E HAVE been able to improve 

operating efficiency by an esti- 
mated 50 per cent merely by re-ar- 
ranging records and changing their 
housing. 

The records involved are the “work 
cards” which play a basic part in our 
service of reporting tax delinquencies 
and other liens affecting almost half 
a million loans on real property held 
by our clients. 


A subsidiary of the Title Insurance 
and Trust Company, the Realty Tax 
and Service Company was set up in 
1929 and provides a tax reporting 
service for home loan lenders in Cali- 
fornia. In connection with this work, 
we set up a record plant which, 
roughly speaking, constitutes a full 
register of the tax and special bond 
and assessment status for each of the 
1.5 to 2 million parcels of property in 
Los Angeles County. 

Of this total, we are providing re- 
porting service for approximately 
500,000 existing loans. In other 
words, we have undertaken the re- 
sponsibility for property owners or 
mortgagees to act as watchdogs over 
the tax and assessment status of almost 
one-third of all the property in Los 
Angeles County and numerous prop- 
erties in the State of California. 

The type of service performed by 
the Realty Tax and Service Company 
involves tremendous filing volume, 
which created many filing difficulties. 
The reason for the difficulties we 
formerly experienced in our filing sec- 


tion doesn’t become apparent until 
one considers this simple work in 
terms of its large volume. Reference 
to these files literally run into the mil- 
lions during the course of an average 
year. 

During our busiest periods serious 
bottlenecks occur frequently. Within 
two to three weeks, we must pull and 
re-file work cards covering somewhere 
between 100,000 and 130,000 individ- 
ual contracts. 


Our trouble stemmed directly from 
rapid growth. The file system under 
which our firm had been established 
had been completely outgrown, as 
our clientele literally multiplies from 
year to year. 

Originally, the work cards were 
housed in conventional, ten-drawer 
vertical index card files. As volume 
expanded, the work of opening and 
closing drawers, of stooping for the 
low one and going to tip-toe for the 
high ones, was wearing our personnel 
out. Morale in this department left a 
good bit to be desired, and personnel 
turnover was growing larger than we 
liked. 

At various times of the year we had 
to put so many people on these files 
that they got in each other’s way. The 
work card files were already a major 
bottleneck under the conditions we 
faced at the beginning of 1955. With 
continued expansion projected at 25 
per cent per year or better, it was 
obvious that we had to make some 
move to improve accessibility and ref- 


erence speed. We undertook a three- 
part program with the advice and 
cooperation of records management 
specialists : 

1. The housing of the records was 
shifted from the vertical files to 
Conve-Filers. These are open top, con- 
tinuous belt devices. Each unit holds 
30,000 to 35,000 8 x 5 inch cards, 
bringing the records to the operator 
rather than requiring her to go and 
look for them. 

If we had continued our old, 
straight numeric arrangement of the 
cards, we estimate the Conve-Filers 
would have accounted for increased 
reference speeds of 20 per cent to 
one-third. As it happened, however, 
we picked up additional output 
through point number two of our 
program : 

2. The work cards were changed 
from straight numeric sequence to a 
Terminal Digit arrangement. Under 
this system, records are sequenced by 
reading the numbers from right to left 
rather than in the conventional man- 
ner. This method actually puts into 
manual practice the high-speed sorting 
techniques applied in punched-card 
accounting. 

Specifically, the Terminal Digit sys- 
tem creates a uniformity both in 
distribution of filing media and in ap- 
portionment of work loads. In actual 
practice, it has enabled us to pick 
up an additional 20 per cent to one- 
third in reference speed. 

3. We arranged for the changeover 
of filing systems to be handled by 
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The Remington Rand installation 
is set up flexibly enough so that it is 
feasible for one girl to operate a 
battery of three mechanized 

units, or for a clerk to sit at each 
unit. It enabled Realty Tax 

and Service to increase record 
handling efficiency by a full 50 per 
cent or better. These files were 
formerly a major bottleneck in the 
processing of tax delinquency 
reports to the firm’s clients. 


installation specialists of Remington 
Rand’s Business Services Department. 
In this way, we were able to have the 
work done by experts with consider- 
able previous experience in making 
just this type of changeover. 


The BSD staff arranged to do most 
of its work in the evening, completing 
the changeover without tying up our 
records to any degree. Our filing de- 


partment open for business as 


usual throughout the transition period. 


was 


And, as they went along, the special- 
ists also trained our own staff in the 
use of the new system and equipment. 


In actual practice, we absorbed a 
volume increase of approximately 35 
per cent during the 1955 sale period 
as compared with 1954. Yet, we were 
able to go through the 1955 work in 
far better shape and with consider- 
ably a staff 
which was five to six persons less than 


less overtime, and with 
during 1954, representing a reduction 


of about a third. 


During routine working seasons, we 
have continued to operate our 


filing 
department with 25 per cent to one- 
third fewer personnel than was pre- 
Personnel turnover 


viously necessary 


has been reduced considerably, and 
the morale of the department visibly 


improved. 


[he importance of the 
ments described here can be appreci- 


improve- 
ated fully when it is considered that 
our service is performed for a very 
low service charge and many of our 
tax service contracts provide for re- 
porting service on delinquencies and 
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assessments affecting property, for pe- 
riods up to thirty years. 


We maintain a highly efficient and 
dependable tax service for our cli- 
ents. In order to accomplish this it 
calls for constant vigilance and con- 
tinuing efforts for greater efficiency 
and simplification. 


SO YOU WANT TO START 
Continued from page 28) 


ket, normally keep you supplied with 
mortgage money, reduce your travel 
expenses and allow you to stay home 
and practice your specialty, that of 
producing loans. 


Diversify Later 


You would do well to confine your 
initial activities to producing loans 
and writing fire insurance. Try to 
develop a reputation as being a good 
mortgage man before diversifying and 
adding other departments. Consider 
the fact that it is nearly impossible 
to make a profit on loan production 
unless you handle construction loans 
and receive the resulting brokerage 
fee. We feel that land development 
is a normal adjunct to our business 
as it provides us with a constant 
source of loans but it is our only other 
activity. We deal primarily in tract 
developments with only an occasional 
single house Many investors 
prefer the former and they are of 
course more profitable. 


loan. 


In summation, the principal points 
to consider are these: 





>> Have adequate initial capital so 
you can operate freely and be an 
FHA approved mortgagee. 


2»? Discuss the proposed company 
with your commercial bank and estab- 
lish your credit lines. 


>> Secure personnel experienced in 
both production and servicing at the 
outset even though you operate at a 
deficit for several months or the first 
year. 


>> Qualify with FNMA as a seller- 
servicer and immediately start trying 
to develop regular institutional in- 
vestor outlets. 


>> Concentrate your entire activities 
on developing an outstanding mort- 
gage company, resign’ yourself to 
many sixteen hour days and do not 
attempt to spread too thin by initially 
developing other departments. 


>> It is difficult to satisfy each and 
every requirement of a specific in- 
vestor. Accordingly, you must operate 
your company, physically and eco- 
nomically, on a sound basis that will 
normally satisfy your commercial 
bank, investors and stockholders. 


If you organize a company within 
this general framework and look at 
each problem in an entirely objective 
manner, you should have a successful 
operation. We have just completed 
our first fiscal year, have been ap- 
pointed as correspondent by four of 
the major institutional investors, and 
are looking forward to a pleasant and 
profitable business future. 


Cut Rate Servicing Is Not Good 


Can we service loans for less than \ of 1 per cent and still 
do the kind of job that investors demand as well as maintain well- 
financed organizations? Practically all mortgage originators will 
say that it can’t be done, that servicing has got to be on the basis 
of one-half of 1 per cent. But conditions in recent months have 
created problems in this field, problems which an investor calls 


attention to in the following observations. 


He is R. S. Adams, 


assistant vice president, The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 


HERE is a growing practice in 

the mortgage banking fraternity 
which I believe could seriously jeo- 
pardize the future welfare of our 
mortgage industry. A brief review of 
the circumstances which have brought 
this problem into sharp focus is 
needed. 

There has been feverish activity in 
the mortgage market during the past 
several months. When prices on gov- 
ernments began rising rapidly after 
the sharp reversal last fall, yields on 
corporates started a rapid decline and 
many investors found it necessary to 
place primary emphasis upon mort- 
gages. In many instances, these in- 
vestors had curtailed their mortgage 
operations during the tight money 
period and thus found themselves in 
a position where mortgage commit- 
ments were at a record low. An in- 
creasing supply of new money and a 
decrease in the volume of investment 
opportunities whetted investor appe- 
tites for loans available for immediate 
delivery. Since the volume of new 
loans created during 1957 had drop- 
ped substantially, due in part to the 
limited supply of mortgage money, 
the relatively small number of loans 
on the shelves, so to speak, was 
quickly absorbed. As a result, loans 
in FNMA once again became attrac- 
tive and FNMA offices throughout 
the country soon found themselves 
virtually swamped with loan reser- 
vations. 

The value of immediacy was of 
prime importance, but that element 
was counter-balanced by the relatively 
low yield obtainable on the FNMA 
price schedule. Consequently, some 
mortgage loan originators, in order to 
meet the needs of their investors and 
at the same time retain the servicing 
on loans which they themselves had 
channelled into FNMA, entered into 
agreements whereby the loans would 
be serviced at fees below 2 of 1 per 
cent, for varying periods of time. I 


understand that deals involving serv- 
icing at % of 1 per cent or less for 
periods as long as eight years and 
more are not uncommon. Here, then, 
is the problem that is causing increas- 
ing apprehension among investors and 
originators alike. 

During his term as MBA President 
last year, John F. Austin, Jr., wisely 
and repeatedly emphasized the need 
for adequate depth in management. 
He stressed the need for a sound 
capital structure. In many cases his 
advice was heeded and loan origin- 
ators made an increased effort to 
plow back their earnings. Now it seems 
to me that a great deal of this good 
is being undone because of these un- 
realistic servicing deals. 

I believe it is generally agreed 
throughout the mortgage industry that 
a residential loan—and that is the 
only category I am referring to here— 
can be serviced adequately for not 
less than 25 basis points. This is a 
break even-point. It follows, there- 
fore, that the additional 25 basis 
points is necessary for the loan orig- 
inator to operate profitably and fur- 
ther strengthen his capital position. 
Perhaps equally important, it is nec- 
essary that the originator so gear his 
operations that he can readily absorb 
the additional expenses that will un- 
doubtedly be involved in maintaining 
good servicing during a period when 





— 
mertinent fo the (/tmed 





collections impose a greater problem. 
Many of us who were in this business 
during the ’30s recall vividly the time 
and effort required by an augmented 
servicing staff to obtain payment even 
of interest. In difficult times, the loan 
originator may well find that even a 
full % of 1 per cent is not sufficient 
to cover his expenses and it may be 
necessary for him to dip into his re- 
serves. Consider, if you will, how 
much more severe the problem be- 
comes when he is receiving %’s, “4, 
or possibly nothing at all in servicing 
fees from his investors. Obviously, 
serious impairment of the quality of 
his servicing would be inevitable, and 
probably financial distress as well. 


I am not predicting, of course, that 
any prolonged depression is in the off- 
ing; nor am I even attempting to ven- 
ture a guess as to what the future 
will bring. I do feel, however, that 
the problems inherent in any mort- 
gage servicing operation during per- 
iods of varying stress and strain must 
be examined realistically. Servicing, 
in the final analysis, is the life blood 
of the mortgage banker and any dilu- 
tion in its quality must of necessity 
have serious consequences. Any plan 
which involves impairment of future 
earnings is contrary to good business 
practice, and the investor too, should 
recognize that he can not expect a 
high level of performance from his 
correspondent, regardless of the state 
of the economy, if the program he 
pursues is not profitable for both 
parties. 

The close relationship between in- 
vestor and originator is a vital cog in 
a vital machine. By reason of their 
interdependence, what is good for one 
is good for the other. It is essential 
that this relationship be preserved. 


The 90%, 30-Year Conventional Loan 


All through the mortgage business these days there is a growing 
trend of thought that sound conventional mortgage loans—today 
and tomorrow—can be fuller loans than so many of us have become 
accustomed to in the past. In the March issue of The Mortgage 
Banker George C. Johnson, president of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, declared that a 90 per cent, 30-year conventional loan is 
sound and inherently safe—and a growing number agree with 


him. Gordon S. Stark, president of Gordon S. Stark & Co., Inc., 


of Milwaukee, is one. 


Y experience in the mortgage 
loan business of some 30 years 
convinces me that long-term home 


financing is a very sound and bene- 
ficial investment in the support of the 
U.S. economy and to the best inter- 
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the large. My 
principal company has been in this 
field since 1910 and I am convinced 
that the the ratio of loan 
to value can be as high as indicated 
and good 
investors of insurance 


ests of country at 


term and 
will be a investment for 
the company 
character. 

sound 


It is clear of that 


appraising and good credit analysis, 


course 


together with 
vestigation of the municipal service 


a good, complete in- 


analysis from the point of view of a 
resulting tax rate, will help to make 
these loans satisfactory. 

Much argument has been advanced 
on the subject of open end mortgages 
and short term foreclosure periods to 
lower costs. I believe these arguments 
have not been very fruitful and that 
this type of thinking is in the wrong 
direction for the simple reason that, 
on the one hand, it practically gives 
a blank check to the borrower and, 
on the other, the lender has a large 
club which he claims he will only use 
if he has to. This is not 


when and 


the history of the lending business. 
The cases which today give lenders 
the most difficulty from a delinquency 
point of view are now analyzable in 
light of their record and I believe 
generally have proved that they can- 
not be detected as potential delin- 
quents through credit analysis. There- 
fore, I think a sound approach would 
have been and is that of setting up 
a small annual reserve for losses or 
excessive individual cost experience 
due to delinquency which in effect 
creates a self insurance program. 
Every effort should be made to con- 
vince the Internal Revenue Depart- 
that this reserve allowance be 
allowed as a tax deduction. Better 
still, Congress might be induced to 
legislate such a reserve. Such a re- 
serve allowance is proper and the full 
attention of our industry can develop 
a procedure which will be sound, 
prudent and in the interest of the 
public. May I then that a 
committee be set up to promote this 


ment 


suggest 


particular item? 


Homes Being Priced from Market ? 


Housing costs too much, we haven't reached down to the lower 


income groups and given them a house they can buy. 
true are they? 
Government data extending from 1950 to 1956 sup- 


arguments run, and hou 
suppose. 


So the 
Vaybe truer than we 


ports the view that, based upon income, people generally were 
better prepared to buy the houses which builders had for sale in 


1950 than they were in 1956. 


{nd certainly nothing happened in 


1957 or this year to change this point of view. 


whether new 


HE 


housing has tended to price itself 


question of 


out of the mass market on which it is 
dependent for a high level of activity 
is raised in a recent study of the de- 
partment of labor. 

1950 
and 1956, and comparing the trend 


Taking the period between 


of family income levels and prices of 
new single family non-farm homes be- 
tween those years, the study concludes 
that the pricing of new houses seemed 
better fitted to income in 1950 than 
1956. Data yet 
available to indicate whether 


it was in are not 
this re- 
lationship has changed over the past 
year. 

Here is a problem that has appar- 
ently received only passing attention 
in current thinking. 
That is the question of the extent 


that maladjustments have developed 


anti-recession 
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between prices and average family in- 
come, in other key areas of the econ- 
omy as well as in housing, as the 
result of the inflationary trend of re- 
cent years. 

While concentration on the course 
of employment and general economic 
activity is natural under present cir- 
cumstances, the fact is that living 
costs have been going up persistently 
and are record high levels. 
This is hardly a constructive develop- 
ment for the wage and salary earner 
or for those dependent on savings or 
other fixed incomes. Today there are 
62 million persons holding down a 
job, representing 92 out of every 100 
in the working population, and earn- 
ing about $235 billion a year in 
wages and salaries, according to the 
latest figures. 


now at 


In a mass market economy such as 


ours, it is the wage and salary earners’ 
spending and saving decisions, and 
the purchasing power of their dollars, 
that have such a dominant influence 
on the course of business, as has al- 
ways been the case. Despite the con- 
tinued inflationary symptoms in living 
costs and prices and the upward pres- 
sure on production costs, it is signifi- 
cant to note the major discussion in 
and out of Government seems to be 
on how to prime the economic pump 
and create more purchasing power 
with little thought as to the conse- 
quences on the buying power of the 
dollar. 

The department of labor analysis 
of the housing market points out that 
a noticeable discrepancy seems to have 
developed between family income 
levels and the selling price of new 
homes since the turn of the present 
decade. In 1950, the figures show, 
close to a quarter of all American 
families had incomes of $5,000 a year 
or more. This matched the propor- 
tion of all new one-family non-farm 
homes that were built in that year 
in the upper new home selling price 
bracket then prevailing of $12,500 
and over. Using the accepted rule of 
thumb that the purchase price of a 
home should not exceed an amount 
2% times the purchaser’s annual in- 
come, the study says that there ap- 
peared to be no overbuilding in the 
higher-priced housing range in 1950. 

By 1956, however, this relationship 
had changed. The figures show that 
a total of 33 per cent of all American 
families were then in the $6,000 and 
over annual income bracket, a big 
upgrading in the intervening years; 
but the proportion of higher-priced 
homes increased even more in the 
period, with a total of 44 per cent of 
new single family nonfarm homes 
built in that year priced at $15,000 
and over. Leaving out rising costs of 
home maintenance, the uptrend in 
property taxes, etc., these percentage 
changes alone suggest that more 
homes are being built in the upper 
price range than are consistent with 
the proportion of families with in- 
comes to qualify them as potential 
buyers. 


Of course, demand for housing and 
the size of the market for new homes 
reflect the interplay of many forces, 
social as well as economic. Some, like 
the early post-World War II housing 


shortage, are more transient in nature 
than basic long-range factors like new 
household formation. 

New household formation is cur- 
rently in a downtrend, and according 
to the Bureau of the Census is not 
expected to reach the highs of the 
1947-51 period until the middle Six- 
ties. However, ample mortgage funds 
are available for home owners from 


life insurance and other thrift institu- 
tions, and the desire for improved 
housing is a basic part of the Ameri- 
can character. Better pricing of new 
homes in relation to family incomes 
would be a further contribution to 
maintaining a high level of residential 
building, and thereby supporting re- 
newed economic expansion on a sound 
basis. 


Sure Bet: More and More Spending 


Vothing new at all in this observation—it’s been said again 
and again, in these words and in other ways: we're spending 
and paying taxes as no other people ever have before. Uncle 
Sam took in two-thirds as much again in receipts in the past 
ten years as in the previous 159 years, which included the ex- 
pensive World War Il. Regardless of who is at the helm, 
regardless of intentions, plans and motives, the spending 
goes on at an ever-increasing rate. 


HE federal government took in 

about two-thirds as much again 
in budget receipts in the last 10 years 
as it did in the entire preceding 159- 
year history of the Republic—a period 
including World War II, the costliest 
war in all history. 

Despite this enormous harvest of 
revenues, amounting in all to well 
over half a trillion dollars, the Fed- 
eral budget wound up substantially 
“in the red” for the 1948-57 period 
as a whole, and with the public debt 
within striking distance of its all-time 
high. 

The disconcerting aspect of 
showing is that it occurred during 
the greatest period of prosperity that 
the nation has ever known. Between 
1947 and 1957, for example, the gross 
national product rose by more than 
$200 billion, or 87 per cent, and 
incomes and other yardsticks of eco- 
nomic progress showed equally striking 
gains. The fact that the Government 
spent more than it took in under such 
conditions is particularly disturbing 
since it is now embarked on another 
period of deficit spending for anti- 
recession purposes and to meet the 
Russian threat in missiles and rock- 
etry. 


this 


Here is the greatest challenge facing 
the American people on the domestic 
front, one that transcends the current 
business adjustment from the longer- 
run point of view. Considering the 
growth record of the American econ- 
omy and the inherent dynamism it 


has displayed, the present downtrend 
is certain to prove just another pause 
in the nation’s long-term economic 
expansion and rising living standards, 
as has been the case in the past. But 
the problem of inflation-breeding Gov- 
ernment deficits is still to be solved. 
As it is, the cost of living has risen 
by 28 per cent from 1947 to date, 
and there is no certainty that it has 
stopped going up. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Treasury Department on the annual 
finances of the Federal establishment 
show that Government budget rev- 
enues added up to $554 billion for the 
decade which ended with the 1957 
fiscal year last June. Treasury data 
for the entire preceding period, from 
1789 through the 1947 fiscal year, 
show total budget receipts of $332 
billion for all those years taken to- 
gether. Thus the Government took 
in $221 billion, or practically two- 
thirds, more in the decade which 
ended last June 30 than it did in the 
whole preceding 159 years. These 
figures are budget revenues alone, and 
exclude employment taxes involved 
in operations of trust funds. 

Federal budget expenditures, also 
excluding trust funds, came to a total 
of more than $564 billions in the 
1948-57 fiscal period, according to 
the Treasury Department. The hos- 
tilities in Korea and the cost of the 
cold war, of course, are largely re- 
sponsible for the magnitude of these 
expenditures, but the last few years 


have shown a significant growth in 
nondefense spending as well, particu- 
larly in such areas as interest on the 
public debt and agricultural programs. 
Government spending in the 1948-57 
decade was only about $23 billion 
lower than the total for the period 
from 1789 through the 1947 fiscal 
year. The figure here was $587 bil- 
lion, of which about half represented 
the cost of World War IT alone. 

With six years of budget deficits in 
the period from fiscal 1948 through 
last June, aggregating $25'% billion, 
and four years of surpluses coming to 
just over $15 billion, the Federal 
budget ran a deficit of $10'% billion 
for the decade as a whole. As a result, 
the public debt stood at over $270 
billion at the end of the 1957 fiscal 
year, only a few billion under the 
highest level ever reached at any com- 
parable period in the past. On the 
same date a decade earlier the public 
debt stood at $258 billion. With Fed- 
eral spending headed higher and 
budget receipts feeling the impact of 
economic conditions, Congress recent- 
ly boosted the $275 billion public debt 
limit by $5 billion. 

The most recent estimates on Gov- 
ernment budget revenues and expen- 
ditures for the 1958 and 1959 fiscal 
years show a substantially higher aver- 
age in both cases than in the preced- 
ing decade. The years taken 
together were expected to balance out 
at about $147 billion of budget reve- 
nues and expenditures, but this an- 
ticipation is unlikely to be realized 
in view of domestic and international 
conditions. 

Reflecting the high cost of defense 
in a troubled world, national security 
outlays for the decade which ended 
last June added up to $334 billion, or 
some $40 billion more than total mili- 
tary outlays for World War II. In- 
terest on the public debt for the 
decade aggregated just under $62 bil- 
lion, and all other budget expendi- 
tures came to almost $170 billion. 


two 


The individual income tax has be- 
come by far the biggest single source 
of Government receipts, and is cur- 
rently contributing about half of all 
budget revenues. According to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, per- 
sonal tax payments, predominantly 
Federal income taxes, are now taking 
about $1 out of every $8 of all per- 


sonal income. 
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Nominations in MBA 





> Walter C. Nelson for President 
> B. B. Bass for Vice President 


Walter C. Nelson, president of the 
Eberhardt Company, Minneapolis, has 
been nominated to be the next presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, to succeed John 
C. Hall, president of the Cobbs, Allen 
& Hall Mortgage Company of Bir- 


mingham. 


B. B. Bass, president of the Amer- 
ican Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, was nominated 
for vice president of the 1958-59 term. 
The nominations 
the organization’s board of governors 
by the nominating committee headed 
by Aubrey M. Costa, president, 
Southern Trust and Mortgage Com- 


were submitted to 


pany, Dallas. 

Mr 
ing mortgage banking and real estate 
firms in Minneapolis. This year he 
has been vice president of the Asso- 


Nelson heads one of the lead- 


ciation and previously a member of 
the Board of Governors. He is a 
former chairman of its Educational 
Committee which has under its direc- 
tion our group’s extensive educational 
program sponsored in cooperation 
with New York, Northwestern, Stan- 
ford and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sities. He has lectured at the MBA 
School of Mortgage Banking and the 
predecessor Seminars and has also 
served as an extension course lecturer 
at the 


University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Nelson is a former president of 
the Minneapolis Board of Realtors, 
the Minneapolis Mortgage Bankers 
Association and the City’s chapter of 
the Society of Residential Appraisers. 
He is a former member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program. 


Mr. Bass is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Mortgage Bank- 
Association and formerly served 
as chairman of its GI Committee and 
its Clinic Committee. Presently he is 
chairman of its Mortgage Market 
Committee and has served as a mem- 


ers 
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ber of the Executive and Membership 
Committees. His entire career has 
been in the field of mortgage banking, 
property management and real estate. 
In 1956 he was given the Association’s 
distinguished service award. He has 
been a faculty member and guest 
lecturer at the Association’s School of 
Mortgage Banking. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Mortgage 
Bankers Association and a graduate 
of Oklahoma University, where he 
received a B.S. degree. 





B. B. Bass 


Perry S. Bower, vice president and 
treasurer of The Great West Life 
Assurance Company of Winnipeg, was 
nominated for reelection as treasurer 
of the Association, a post to which he 
was named last year when the position 
was created. 


Nominated for positions on the 
board of governors for terms ending 
in 1962 were 


George H. Dovenmuehle, Doven- 
muehle, Inc., Chicago. 


C. A. Legendre, Standard Mortgage 
Corporation, New Orleans. 


Norman H. Nelson, The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul. 

W. W. Wheaton, The Galbreath 
Mortgage Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. Douglas Wilson, C. Douglas Wil- 
son & Co., Greenville, South Carolina. 

Robert A. Taggart, Hannan Real 
Estate Exchange, Inc., Detroit. 

John A. Gilliland, Knight, Orr & 
Company, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Nominated for regional vice presi- 
dents were 

Region 2, Martin R. West, Jr., 
Weaver Bros., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Region 3, to fill unexpired term of 
John A. Gilliland, Charles C. Cam- 
eron, The Cameron-Brown Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Region 4, E. H. Grootemaat, A. L. 
Grootemaat & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Region 6, R. G. Holladay, Marx & 
Bensdorf, Inc., Memphis. 

Region 8, W. C. Rainford, Mer- 
cantile Mortgage Company, Granite 
City, Illinois. 

Region 10, T. A. Robinson, Jr., 
First Mortgage Company of Houston, 
Inc., Houston, Texas. 

Region 12, R. C. Larson, C. A. 
Larson Investment Company, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

Nominated for associate governors 
at large were 

Region Pe Philip S. Bowie, G. Cal- 
vert Bowie, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Region 4, Stanley M. Earp, Citizens 
Mortgage Corporation, Detroit. 

Region 5, to fill the unexpired term 
of W. W. Wheaton, Samuel C. Ennis, 
Samuel C. Ennis & Company, Inc., 
Hammond, Indiana. 

Region 6, Hersche! Greer, Guar- 
anty Mortgage Company of Nashville, 
Nashville. 

Region 8, Dale M. Thompson, City 
Bond & Mortgage Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Region 9, to fill unexpired term of 
B. B. Bass, C. A. Bacon, Mortgage 
Investments Co., Denver. 

Region 10, Alvin E. Soniat, J. E. 
Foster & Son, Inc., Fort Worth. 

Region 12, Ewart W. Goodwin, 
Percy H. Goodwin Company, San 
Diego. 





‘9 


James Healey, vice president and 
chief title officer, of the Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, addressed members of the 
Southern California MBA at their 








The Charlotte, N. C. MBA elected 
new officers and directors. They are 


(right to left) W. D. Robertson of 
N. G. Speir, Inc., president; Lenoir 
Keesler of Mutual Building & Loan 
Association, vice president; and Thel- 
ma Proctor of Cameron-Brown Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. 

The directors are Eugene B. Gra- 
ham 3rd, S. T. Henderson, Clyde 
Cross and Mr. Robertson, the presi- 
ident, and Mr. Keesler, the vice 
president. 

As head of the group, Mr. Robert- 
son succeeds Jim Spearman. T. W. 
Crutcher Jr. is the outgoing vice 
president, and Joe W. Lowrance the 
secretary and treasurer. 


Foreclosures Studied by S. Calif. MBA 


recent meeting on specialized fore- 
closure problems. Shown here, Asso- 
ciation President John J. Lyman, Mr. 
Healey and Floyd Cerini, program 
chairman. Problems involved in Cali- 
fornia mortgage lending and suggested 
solutions was the subject of a panel 
discussion at a later meeting. 


Loan Committee Meet by 





5 ts | bis, 


. 4 Fes —s 

The Chicago MBA has organized 
its own Young Men’s Activities Com- 
mittee and the group sponsored a 
meeting featuring a simulated Mort- 
gage Investment Loan Committee in 
action. Present day thinking of in- 
vestors in passing on submissions, was 
reflected by the group which con- 


ducted the committee deliberations. 
They were, left to right, seated: 
George H. Dovenmuehle, Doven- 


muehle, Inc.; Robert H. Pease, 





‘Other MBAs 





New lowa MBA Heads 


New officers of the Iowa MBA have 
been installed and will direct this Asso- 
ciation’s work for the coming year. It is 
one of the largest regional mortgage asso- 
ciations in the country. The officers include 
J. Don Wissler, vice president, Home Fed- 
eral Savings and 
Loan Association, 
Des Moines, presi- 
dént; L. T. Gallogly, 
vice president, Gen- 
eral Mortgage Cor- 
poration of Iowa, 
Mason City, vice 
president; and Har- 
old H. Strifert, vice 
president, First Na- 
tional Bank in Sioux 
City, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





J. Don Wissler 





Harold H. Strifert 


L. T. Gallogly 


Chicago YMAC 
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Draper & Kramer, Inc., CMBA presi- 
dent; Paul G. Reynolds, Doven- 
muehle, Inc., who pinch-hit as mod- 
erator when Alvin G. Behnke of 
Greenebaum Mortgage Co. was 
rushed to hospital for emergency 
operation, and Albert C. Svoboda, 
University of Chicago. Standing: 
Maurice A. Nelson, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Helen M. Lawler, 
CMBA; and Stewart Van Berschot, 
Continental Assurance Co. 
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Meeting Time in Texas 


HAT largest of regional mortgage 
gente meetings held during 
the Texas MBA Convention, 
record with its 1958 Gal- 


the year, 
set another 
veston get-together where more than 
625 rhe 
conditions in the mortgage field since 
the last highlighted the 


were registered. changed 
Convention 
discussion 

\ leading Arthur 
Upgren, director, Bureau of Economic 
Studies, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
told the that 


“forces working toward economic re- 


economist, Dr 


Texas conventioneers 
covery in this nation are substantial.” 
He said “the 
necessary rise in consumption that is 


these forces include 


starting to take place as inventory 
liquidation comes to an end; advanc- 
ing housing starts; acceleration of the 
interstate highway building program; 
enlarging of some defense outlays, and 
some modest advances in government 
expenditures for more public improve- 
ments.” 

Similar expressions of confidence in 
the national economy also came from 
other speakers at the convention, in- 
authorities in the 


cluding insurance, 


mortgage banking and savings banking 
fields, as well as Federal government 
officials. 

Joe Engleman, director of mortgage 
service for The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, explained to 
delegates his firm’s reasons for allocat- 
ing distribution of loan funds on a 
six-month basis, while Miles C. 
Babcock, mortgage officer and 
president of Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America, dis- 
cussed “An Investor Looks at a Mort- 
gage Banker’s Operations.” 


Frank R. Shugrue of Lincoln, Neb., 
second vice president, mortgage loan 
Bankers Life Insurance 

Nebraska, urged the 
mortgage “take a 
look at the opportunities in the field 
especially in 
firms in 


vice 


division of 

Company of 
bankers to closer 
of industrial financing 
the field of 
relatively 


aiding smaller 


small loans for 


to finance plant 


obtaining 
long terms in order 
expansions.” 

MBA Vice President Walter C. 
Nelson discussed the “1958 Mortgage 
Outlook” in his talk. 


A prime problem in the industry 
that of continued rigid control of 
interest rates—continues to plague us, 
Nelson said. 


“We still have work to do in the 
area of government policy if we are 
to put it on an even keel. The prob- 
lem created by administered interest 
rates is still not solved, as the new 
situation confronting us in FNMA 
clearly indicates. The President in 
signing the Sparkman Act expressed 
his unhappiness at having to buy loans 
at par, at too low an interest rate, and 
his hope that this provision would 
later be changed. It will, I assure you, 
take a lot of hard work to get it 
changed.” 


In addition to hearing Dr. Upgren 
on the final day of the convention, 
TMBA members heard Earl W. Mc- 
Gann, president and treasurer of the 
Waterbury, Conn., Savings Bank, pre- 
dict that “from now on, housing 
funds will come primarily from repay- 
ments and new savings,” rather than 
from investors’ shifting of funds from 
government bonds to mortgage loans. 








Carroll L. Jones, president, Carroll Jones Company, 
Corpus Christi, right, is the new president of Texas 
MBA, succeeding James J. Teeling of Dallas, background. 
Elected vice president was Robert W. Drye, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Gulf Coast Investment Corporation, 
Houston, center. J. DuVal West, Jones-West Mortgage 
Company, Dallas, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected, term expiring 1961, include 
Pat L. Davis, executive vice president, J. E. Foster & 
Son, Inc., Fort Worth; W. M. Zuendt, president, Home 
Mortgage Company of El Paso; Alfred L. Raney, execu- 
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tive vice president, Mortgage and Trust, Inc., Houston; 
James S. Key, president, Key Investment Company, 
Odessa; Glenn Justice, president, Glenn Justice Mortgage 
Company, Inc., Dallas; Joe C. Ansley, vice president, 
D. Ansley Company, Inc., San Antonio. 


The J. E. Foster Award, given annually to the Texas 
MBA member rendering the most outstanding service 
to the mortgage banking profession, was presented to 
M. J. Mittenthal, president, N. E. Mittenthal & Son, Inc., 
Dallas, right. Paul Crum makes the presentation, right. 





Texas MBA meetings are not exactly all work and serious discus- 
sion—anything but. Many social events mark a Texas MBA 


meeting and always there is one very special event. This year it 
was a Beachcombers Party and if you were there you saw, upper 
left, standing: Gordon Garrett, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston; 
Mrs. Perry Russell, Houston; William F. Keesler, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Mrs. John F. Austin, Jr., Houston; John 
F. Austin, Jr., T. J. Bettes Co., Houston; Mrs. Everett Mattson, 
Houston; Perry Russell, Realty Mortgage Corp., Houston; Mrs. 


Direct from the sea, the Couches, upper left, O. Dean Couch, Jr., 
Miss Patsy Sue Lyles, Mrs. Ethel Bogdanow, and Mrs. Marie 
Mathieu, all Couch Mortgage Co., Houston; and Reese Mathieu, 
Jr., Houston. Upper right, Mrs. Olin E. Teague, Rep. Olin 
E. Teague, Congressman from Texas; Mrs. William H. Ayres, 
Rep. William H. Ayres, Congressman from Ohio. More beach- 
combers: Below, left, Jimmie Dick Ansley, D. Ansley Company, 
Inc., San Antonio; Mrs. Jimmie Dick Ansley; Mrs. T. A. Robin- 
son, Jr., Houston; T. A. Robinson, Jr., First Mortgage Company 


Gordon Garrett, Houston. Seated, Everett Mattson, T. J. Bettes 
Co., Houston; J. DuVal West, Jones-West Mortgage Co., Dallas; 
Rep. William H. Ayres, Congressman from Ohio. Upper right, 
Jim Biddle, M. P. Crum Co., Dallas, announcing finalists for best 
costumes. Mrs. M. F. Griffin, Houston, A. H. Cadwallader, ITI, 
Mortgage Investment Corporation, San Antonio; A. H. Cadwal- 
lader, Jr.; Mrs. A. H. Cadwallader, III; Mrs. A. N. Abernathy, 
Dallas; O. Dean Couch, Jr., and Miss Patsy Sue Lyles, Couch 
Mortgage Co., Houston. 


of Houston, Inc., Houston. Seated: Dudley Shoemaker, Jr., Balti- 
more Life Insurance Co., Baltimore; and J. DuVal West. Below, 
center, Mrs. Marie Mathieu, Couch Mortgage Company, Houston; 
Lewis D. Hindman, Hindman Mortgage & Trust, Inc., Houston; 
Mrs. Lewis D. Hindman. Below, right, some MBA people, James 
Wasson, MBA staff; J. DuVal West; Mrs. Walter C. Nelson, 
Minneapolis; MBA Vice President Walter C. Nelson; Frank J. 
McCabe, Jr., MBA staff. As usual, Texas MBA registration was 
from all sections of the U. S., giving the meeting a national flavor. 
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Meeting Time in Florida 


AST of the big three state-wide 
associations to hold an annual 
convention on the grand scale was 


the Florida MBA which this year went 
to St Beach for a big 
three-day meeting with more than 300 


Petersburg 


attending. As at the California and 


MBA 


was primarily centered on the sharply- 


Texas conventions, attention 
in the 
shift 


Among those who discussed 


changed conditions 
field, a 


Florida 


mortgage 
welcome events tor 
various aspects of the business were 
William F 
dent, First 
Joseph J 


Keesler, senior vice presi- 
National Bank of Boston; 
Braceland, vice president, 
[he Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
and Dr. Grover A J Noetzel, 
Dean, School of Business Administra- 


ciety ; 


tion, University of Miami. 
slate of officers was named 


Walter Tucker, Jr., 


A new 


including J vice 


president, Tucker-Branham, Inc., Or- 
lando, the new president. Vice presi- 





Some who were there, included R. T. Tucker, president, Tucker- 
Branham, Inc., Orlando; John Gilliland, vice president, Knight, 
Orr & Co. Inc., Jacksonville; Lon Worth Crow, Jr., president, Lon 
Worth Crow Co., Miami; and Howard J. Murphy. Upper right, 
others you would have seen at the Convention included W. H. 
Speir, Commander Corp., Jacksonville; L. K. Horn; H. J. Murphy; 
Brown L. Whatley; J. Walter Tucker, Jr., newly-elected President 
of Florida MBA; L. A. Hogarth; Lon Worth Crow, jr.; Robin 
Brown; and Wilson Munnerlyn, Kirbo, Mills & McAlpin & Co., 
And at a luncheon were, lower left, William F. 


Jacksonville. 


dents elected were Robin Brown, vice 
president, D. R. Mead & Company, 
Ft. Lauderdale; L. K. Horn, secretary- 
treasurer, Lon Worth Crow Company, 
Miami; Robert Brinkley, vice presi- 
dent, The Commonwealth Corpora- 
tion, Tallahassee; Wilson Munnerlyn, 
vice president, Kirbo, Mills & Mc- 
Alpin, Jacksonville; R. L. Sample, vice 
president, Knight, Orr & Company, 
Inc., Tampa; secretary-treasurer, 
Shelby Spears, vice president, Stock- 
ton, Whatley, Davin & Company, 
Orlando. 

Elected to serve on the 
governors were W. V. Register, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Dunedin; 
Brown L. Whatley, president, Stock- 


board of 


ton, Whatley, Davin & Company, 
Jacksonville; L. A. Hogarth, vice 
president, B. D. Cole, Inc., West 


Palm Beach and the retiring president, 
Howard J. Murphy, vice president, 
W. G. Mathes, Inc., Ft. Lauderdale. 


Keesler; J. 


Others serving on the board are 
W. Herbert Speir, vice president, 
Commander Corporation, Jackson- 
ville; Lon Worth Crow, Jr., president, 
Lon Worth Crow Company, Miami; 
and John H. Skemp, vice president, 
Eugene Knight, Inc., Tampa. 

The affair was climaxed with an 
installation banquet with a Certificate 
of Appreciation being awarded to past 
Presidents by Brown L. Whatley. The 
recipient of the Brown L. Whatley 
award to the outstanding mortgage 
banker of the year was L. K. Horn of 
the Lon Worth Crow Company. This 
presentation was made in recognition 
of Mr. Horn’s excellent work in the 
field of education. 

George H. Patterson was presented 
a “Certificate of Citizenship” in the 
State of Florida in the form of a 


resolution which terminated all pre- 
vious alliances and accorded him full 
rights and benefits of the State. 





Walter Tucker, Jr.; Lon Worth Crow, Jr.; Robin 
Brown; Mrs. Robin Brown; Brown L. Whatley; Howard J. Mur- 
phy; Mrs. Howard J. Murphy; Joseph J. Braceland; Mrs. Joseph J. 
Braceland; Frank W. Reed, First National Bank of Orlando, Or- 
lando; and L. K. Horn, lower right, Florida MBA has its own 
YMAC Committee which had a luncheon and there were Frank 
Gillingham, Southeastern General Agency Inc., Coral Gables, Fla.; 
D. R. Mead, Jr., D. R. Mead & Co., Miami Beach; L. K. Horn; 
and Robert O. Carr, Builders Mortgage Co., St. Petersburg. 
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And like the Texas affair, the Florida MBA Convention wasn’t 
all serious discussion—anything but. The piece de resistance was 
a Pirates party in keeping with Gasparilla Week in nearby Tampa. 
If you were at the Pirates party you saw, among others, upper 
left, Frank E. Denton, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Patterson and 
Howard J. Murphy. George Patterson, who retired as MBA Sec- 


More pirates. Lower left, Mrs. William ‘Martin; Mrs. Thomas 


W. Christy, Jr.; Thomas W. Christy, Jr., Dollar Savings Bank of 
New York; William A. Martin; Nat Elkins, Federal Title & Insur- 
ance Co.; Edwin J. Hoskins, Dollar Savings Bank of New York; 


And these too were there. Lower left, William F. Keesler; Joseph 
J. Braceland; Mrs. Joseph J. Braceland; and Brown L. Whatley. 


retary and Treasurer last November, is living in nearby Largo, 
Florida, a part of Clearwater. Upper right, Mrs. Murphy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Judge and Mr. Murphy. Lower left, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. Denton and William A. Martin of Federal Title 
and Insurance Company of Miami. Lower right, a group of pirates. 


Mrs. Edwin J. Hoskins. Lower right, R. T. Tucker; Lon Worth 
Crow, Jr.; Charles Denning, New York Life Insurance Co.; Mrs. 
Charles Denning; and Howard J. Murphy. (Question: Do all 
groups enjoy themselves as much as mortgage people?) 


Lower right, at a reception. The Florida MBA registration was 
principally from the state but, like Texas, its annual Convention 
is beginning to have a nation-wide character. 
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Earle V. Taylor Is 
Head N. Calif. MBA 


Earle V. Taylor, vice president of 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
named president of the Northern 
California MBA at their annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco. Taylor succeeds 


was 


former president 
Thomas M. Mur- 
phy, president of 
American Trust 
Company 

Other officers 
named were A. G. 
Cummings, vice 
president of E. S. 
Merriman & Sons, 
vice president; 
Henry F. Trione, 





E. V. Taylor 


president of Sonoma Mortgage Com- 
pany, secretary; and Albert E. Maggio, 
Marble 


Company, treasurer. 


vice president of Mortgage 
Directors named include 
Frank E. Hayward, manager loan 
department, Coldwell Banker & Com- 


pany 
Eugene S. Cox, district loan super- 
visor, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Willis R. Bryant, Bryant-Johnson 


Mortgage Company 

Max E. Weyer, vice president, Me- 
chanics Bank of Richmond 

L. L. D. Stark, vice president, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Thomas M. Murphy, assistant cash- 
ier, American Trust Company 

Roger C. Olson, vice president, East 
Bay Mortgage Service Inc 

D. Clair Sutherland, vice president, 
Bank of America 

Taylor has been with Crocker-Anglo 
since 1930 and was named vice presi- 
dent in the real estate loan depart- 
ment this He is a 
president of the Society of Residential 
Appraisers and a member of the San 
Real Estate Board, the 
American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers and the California MBA. 


New MBA Association 


Formed Jackson, Miss. 
Floyd R. Kimbrough, of Kim- 


brough Company, was 
named the first president of the Jack- 
son, Mississippi MBA organized in 
May. R. B. Homestead 


Savings and Association, 


early year past 


Fran isco 


Investment 


Howard, 


Loan was 
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Russell G. Smith, vice president of 
the Manhattan Savings Bank 
elected president of the New York 
MBA succeeding Eugene J. McCarthy, 
vice president, J. I. Kislak Mortgage 
Co., Inc. Officers of the Association 
for the coming year are, 
tary, Philip L. Greenawalt, vice presi- 
dent, The Brooklyn Savings Bank: 
treasurer, Ernest L. Hall, assistant vice 
president, Knickerbocker Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association; president, 
Mr. Smith; Mr. McCarthy; and vice 


John Dane, Jr. Is 
Named New Orleans 
MBA President 


John Dane, Jr. of Dane and North- 
was named president of the 
New Orleans MBA. Other 
officers are Waldo E. Francois, vice 
president, and Newell M. Leslie, sec- 


was 


seated, secre- 


up, Inc. 
Greater 


retary-treasurer. 

On the board of directors are W. W. 
Baltar, ex-officio, David G. Laux, 
Louis P. Wolfort, Gustave C. Gehr, 


W. W. Baltar III, and Douglas L. 
Black. 

For the first time in many months, 
named secretary and treasurer and 
H. C. Bailey, of Bailey Mortgage 


Company, was named vice president. 
Directors include Kimbrough, How- 
ard, Bailey, Charlie Arrington, O. B. 
Taylor, Burt Scott, Jack Matthews 
and Jack Mann. 

The Association began operation 
with twenty-eight charter members. 
Frank J]. McCabe, Jr., executive vice 
president of MBA, addressed the new 
organization at their organizational 
meeting. 


Russell Smith New President New York MBA 





president, John F. Eleford, President, 
Eleford & Rutgers, Inc. Standing, 
left to right, members of the 
board of governors: Lawrence A. Ep- 
ter, Lawrence A. Epter & Associates, 
Inc.; William C. Batchelder, The 
United States Life Insurance Co.; 
George S. Onderchek, Bankers Trust 
Company; Seymour Fischman, Secur- 
ity Title & Guaranty Company; W. F. 
Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald, Reed and Bisco; 
and Harry A. Adams, H. A. Adams 


Associates. 


Dane said, there are indications that 
the market for VA loans is now im- 
proving. At the present time this is 
on a limited basis but many local 
builders are currently “ordering VA 
appraisals in anticipation that more 
VA loans will be available within the 
next 45 or 90 days.” 

The recent increase in the supply 
of the available funds has resulted 
in an interest rate decrease of from 
4 per cent to ¥2 per cent within the 
last 90 days. 

Summarizing the mortgage 
funds picture Dane stated that there 
money, at lower 
longer 


local 


is available “more 
interest rates and for 
than has been available in the New 
Orleans area for some time.” 


terms 





PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS NEEDS 


In answering advertisements in this column. 
address letters to box num shown in care of 
the Morte Bankers Association of America, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Mlinois. 








HAVE ABILITY—WILL RELOCATE 

25 years diversified experience Conven- 
tional, Commercial, Insured loans, Titles, 
Construction, Origination to secondary 


market. Have been V. P. in charge of 
operations. For résumé and photo, write 
Box 483. 


New Members in MBA 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven: 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, Donald M. Witmeyer, vice 
president. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis: Cook, 
Bose, Buchanan & Evans, Lewis C. 
Bose, partner. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport: Charles 
M. Peters. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis: Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis Company, Peter J. Lane, 
vice president. 

NEW JERSEY, Atlantic City: The 
Broadwalk National Bank of Atlantic 
City, Alfred E. Hasenzahl. 

NEW YORK, Rochester: Sibley 
Realty Corporation, Harper Sibley, 
president. 

OHIO, Cincinnati: The Myers Y. 
Cooper Company, John H. Rutledge, 
vice president; Cleveland: The Gen- 
eral Title & Trust Company, Harry 
Robbins, president; The Inter-Lakes 
Mortgage Company, Samuel M. Pur- 
vis, vice president. 

TEXAS, Beaumont: J. E. Foster & 
Son, Inc., Fred Aldred, assistant vice 
president; Dallas: J. E. Foster & Son, 


New capital funds from life insur- 
ance companies in the first quarter 
totaled $1,342,000,000. This was 
$112,000,000 or 9 per cent more than 
in the corresponding period of 1957. 
Total assets of the country’s nearly 
1.300 life companies on March 31 
were $102,385,000,000. 

Adding to the asset increase the 
funds made available for reinvestment 
by maturities, refundings, prepay- 
ments and roll-over of short term se- 
curities, total new investments in the 
first quarter were $4,050,000,000, a 
decline of $195,000,000 from a year 
ago. This decline, in the face of an 
increase in new capital funds, indi- 
cates a reduced rate of turnover of 
investments. 

The largest block of new invest- 
ments this year was corporate securi- 
ties, which accounted for $1,447,- 
000,000, up $41,000,000 from a year 
ago. Holdings of this type were $44,- 
434,000,000 on March 31. 

Mortgage purchases accounted for 
$1,192,000,000, down $192,000,000 
from a year ago, with holdings at 
$35,663,000,000 at the end of the 


quarter. 


Inc., Carl S. Davis, vice president; El 
Paso: Mortgage and Trust, Inc., Rich- 
ard D. Lenzen, vice president; Fort 
Worth: The First National Bank of 
Fort Worth, O. B. Craddock, assistant 
vice president; Houston: American 
Mortgage Company of Houston, Wm. 
H. Crane, vice president; Fidelity- 
Southern Fire Insurance Company, 
Thomas B. Layton, executive vice 
president; J. E. Foster & Son, Inc., 
Henry P. Everts, vice president; Lub- 
bock: J. E. Foster & Son, Inc., William 
H. Pearce, vice president. UTAH, 
Provo: State Bank of Provo, Allen 
F. Laney, assistant cashier. 


Howard C. Reeder, president, Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., Chicago, an- 
nounced the election of Stewart 
V. Van Berschot as vice president. 
Mr. Van Berschot will continue in 
charge of the company’s mortgage 
department, the position he has held 
since 1950 with the title of assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Van Berschot is in 
charge of the coast-to-coast adminis- 
trative office expansion program of 
Continental Assurance and Continen- 
tal Casualty Co., involving to date 
the purchase of an office building in 
San Francisco and the construction 
of buildings in Los Angeles, New 
York and in Toronto, Canada. 





MBA HAS MOVED 


The MBA National office in Chi- 
cago has moved—same building, 111 
West Washington street, same tele- 
phone number, RAndolph 6-5704, 
but to the 18th floor from the 21st. 
Previously the MBA office was in 
three sections; now all departments 
are in one office. When you're in 
Chicago, don’t forget to visit the 
MBA office. 











Yad 


Ricks-Maguire Company of Ama- 
rillo, founded in 1918, has acquired 
Bomford Brothers Company, founded 
by Wright Bomford, Sr. of Tulsa in 
the same year. The combined organi- 
zations will be known as Ricks-Ma- 
guire Company, with headquarters in 
Amarillo and branches in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Dallas and Midland, Texas. 


Guy T. O. Hollyday of Baltimore, 
a past president of MBA, headed a 
four-man team from NAREB’s Build 
America Better Committee, which 
made an inspection of the Pittsburgh 
area with a view toward determining 
where housing re-habilitation and 
conservation could be initiated. 


Rep. Abraham J. Multer of New 
York inserted in the Congressional 
Record, under an extension of re- 
marks, a substantial part of the MBA 
Statement of Policy, which was dis- 
tributed to all Senators and Congress- 
men, as well as all officials of gov- 
ernment agencies interested in housing 
and housing financing. The statement 
has been well received as evidenced 
by the letters received from members 
of the Congress. 


J. Wray Murray has been elected 
vice president of Standard Federal 
Savings & Loan Association in Los 
Angeles, and will head the organiza- 
tion’s loan department. He is a senior 
member of the Society of Residential 
Appraisers and in 1954 wrote one of 
MBA Certificate of Merit works, 
“Subdivision Development and Fi- 
which was published by 


nancing,” 


MBA. 
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Clinic in San Diego 


the current 


N EARLY end to 
business slump, a subsequent up- 


turn in homebuilding, and a heavy 
demand for capital funds in future 
years—these were the predictions 


heard by the more than 250 delegates 
MBA’s Southwestern 
May 8 and 9, in 


who attended 
Mortgage 
San Diego 

Representing the commercial bank- 
er’s point of view, George Champion, 
president of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, with 
many economists who believe the na- 
the 


Clinic, 


agreed 


recession. 
are likely 
to drop further this year, but when 
“the 


going to 


tion is edging out of 


Financial needs of business 
amount ol 


a turnabout comes 


money we are have for 
taking care of business is going to be 
a real question,” he said 

Kenneth V. Zweiner, president of 
the Trust & Savings Bank in 


Chicago, predicted the recession “will 


Harris 


not last for very many months.” He 
even forecast a period of higher in- 
terest rates. “It seems probable that 


the interest pattern of the last two o1 
three vears will be repeated,” he said, 


unless advocates of an easy money 


policy prove more influential than 


they have in the past.” 

President Anderson Borthwick, First 
National Bank of San Diego, said the 
outlook for mortgage planning is im- 
noted that the United 


proving and 





AMONG THOSE SEEN in San Diego were the foursomes 
above. In the first group (left) that’s Frank J. McCabe, Jr., MBA 
executive vice president, Chicago; with commercial bank presi- 
dents Anderson Borthwick, First National Bank of San Diego, 
and George Champion, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City; and Malin Burnham, John Burnham & Co., San Diego. 


States enjoys the lowest interest rates 
in the world. “Mortgage lending has 


been a salient factor in commercial 
bank growth in the 12th (Western) 
Federal Reserve District,” he said. He 
observed that mortgage 


money has a leveling effect on interest 


“outside” 


rates and permits allocation of con- 
siderable bank money for the needed 
expansion of business and industry. 
Edwin W. Magee, Jr., associate 
economist, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York City, offered the opinion 
that activity—cur- 
rently a dominant influence on home- 
building—is the end of its 
dip. “There are some, including my- 
self, think we will 
bottoming-out of the recession within 


general business 


nearing 


who witness a 
a few months, followed by a relatively 
mild upturn for another period of 
months,” he said. But he warned that 
the long-term outlook is vastly more 
important than the short-term view 
“because it will be with us for years 
to come.” 

As for the current homebuilding 
picture, Magee said basic demand is 
present and ample credit is available. 
The only uncertain element, he added, 
is the potential buyer, who is cautious 
“and to some extent fearful of com- 
mitting himself on a long-term basis 
until he feels business conditions are 
Comparing the first 
with the like 1957 


improving.” 


quarter this year 


Messrs. Borthwick and Champion were program speakers; Mr. 
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period, he said industrial building 
contracts were down 46 per cent, 
commercial building off 11 per cent; 
heavy engineering contracts down 12 
per cent and residential contracts off 
8 per cent in value and down 5 per 
cent in number of units. In March, 
however, the number of residential 
units was up | per cent over March, 
1957. 

After weighing the economy’s plus 
and minus factors, the economist 
concluded that business “is not going 
to keep going down and down” and 
that “we do not have the makings of 
a depression.” 


Said MBA Vice President Walter 
C. Nelson: “Construction obviously 
has a crucial role to play in this year’s 
economic drama, for, if it can per- 


form in the way that has been 
forecast, it is hard to see how the 
recession could suffer much further 


accumulative effects. 

“It does appear that although the 
demand for funds has been reducing 
slowly, there is enough reduction so 
that the year 1958 will show a distinct 
decrease in the amount of money 
needed for corporate financing of all 
types. Any long-term financing on 
the part of the Treasury will un- 
doubtedly be done in a manner that 
will not curtail the availability of 
mortgage money.” 


Burnham, as Clinic chairman, presided over the sessions. In photo 
at right, the group consists of George Gummerson, Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Co., Los Angeles; program speaker Reginald B. 
Miner, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston; 
MBA vice president Walter C. Nelson, Eberhardt Company, Min- 
neapolis; Donald Burnham, John Burnham & Co., San Diego. 


OTHERS SEEN IN SAN DIEGO: (Above, left) Robert L. 
Black, Palomar Mortgage Company, San Diego, and president of 
the local MBA there; Malin Burnham; Edwin W. Magee, Jr., 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York City; Reginald B. Miner; 
Henry Rasmussen, Jr., John Burnham & Co., San Diego. Next, 
the four California biilders whose panel discussion was a Clinic 
feature: Arthur L. Lynds, Hobart Homes, Inc., Chula Vista; 
Walter Bollenbacher, Bollenbacher & Kelton, Inc., San Diego; 


low Californians C. W. Strong, Jr. and Edwin S. Bingham, Jr., 
both with the Ralph C. Sutro Co., Los Angeles; R. C. Larson, 
C. A. Larson Investment Company, Beverly Hills; Charles B. 
Shattuck, The Shattuck Company, Los Angeles. Messrs. Larson 
and Shattuck served as a host and co-moderator, respectively, at 
the afternoon round table discussion sessions. At left, bottom tier, 
are (in the usual order) Richard Cromwell, Jr., Union Title In- 
surance and Trust Company, San Diego; Roger C. Olson, East 


Vern R. Huck, Vern R. Huck Company, Los Angeles; John D. 
Lusk, John D. Lusk and Son, Inc., Whittier. In middle tier, first 
photo, that’s Dan Mulvihill, Percy H. Goodwin Co., San Diego; 
A. F. Butler, First National Bank, San Diego; Kenneth V. 
Zweiner, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Ewart W. Good- 
win, Percy H. Goodwin Co., San Diego; Jesse W. Tapp, Bank of 
America, NT & SA, Los Angeles. Messrs. Zweiner and Tapp 
participated on the program’s panel of bankers. To their right, fel- 


Bay Mortgage Service, Inc., Oakland; and San Diegoans George 
R. Randolph, W. H. Fraser Mortgage Co., and W. A. Stubbs, 
Security-First National Bank. Finally, among the ladies attending 
a special poolside luncheon, were: (at left) Mrs. Malin Burnham, 
San Diego; Mrs. Reginald B. Miner, Boston; Mrs. Ralph E. Bru- 
neau, Phoenix; and (at right) Mrs. Lowell H. Duggan, Alameda; 
Mrs. Walter C. Nelson, Minneapolis. San Diego was the last 
stop on MBA’s 1958 Conference and Clinic schedule. 
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Edgar D. O’Brien, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, vice presi- 
dent, was named senior vice president 
in charge of the bank’s 
loan department succeeding William 
A. Marcus who 
retired in April 
Although a native 
of San 


he got his 


real estate 


San 


Francis¢ 0, 
Start 


with American 
Trust 32 years ago 
as a result of his 


activitiesasa 
rancher and farm- 
er. While attend- 
ing the University 
Berkeley 
where he B.S 
animal husbandry, he spent his sum- 





Edgar D. O’Brien 


of California at and Davis, 


earned a degree in 


mers on ranches around the state. 


A Recession Remedy 


The “Buy Now” campaign which 


has made an appearance in many 
parts of the country got a boost in 


Miami when the J]. I. Kislak Mort- 
gage Corporation of Florida handed 





J. I. Kislak passes the cash 


its 47 employees $4,500 in cash to 
be spent during the campaign. The 
only string attached to the bonus was 
a provision that it “must be spent to 
purchase something you might not 
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otherwise have bought” and was to 
be disbursed during the ten-day “Buy 
Now” The dis- 
bursed on the length of 


drive. money was 
basis of 


service. 


J. N. August, vice president, has 


been elected controller of Security 


Title Insurance Company, Los 


Angeles, chairman William Breliant 
announced. He succeeds Earl L. 
Robinson who has retired after 32 


vears service. 

Edward L. McConnell, president 
of Penn-Central Insurance Agency, 
Inc. of Philadelphia, announced that 
Harry A. Fenton, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed manager. Mr. McConnell, 
who is also president of the Central 
Mortgage Co., announced that this 
Company has been named an author- 
ized FHA certified lender. 

Aksel Nielsen, president of The 
Title Guaranty Company, Denver, 
and a past MBA president, repre- 
sented President Eisenhower at the 
inauguration of the new president of 
Costa Rica. 

George W. DeFranceaux, president, 
Frederick W. Berens, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced the election of 
William S. Boteler as vice president. 
Mr. Boteler joined the Berens organi- 
zation as manager of the conventional 
1956 and 
previously associated with a large life 


loan department in was 


insurance company for twenty years. 


Loaning By Phoning 


United Service and Research, Inc. 
of Memphis recently decided to arrive 
at certain decisions more quickly- 
and as a result installed a mobile 
telephone in one of the Company field 
cars. The idea has worked so well 
that, according to Ernest P. Schu- 
macher, president, the Company may 
put one in another car. 

The mobile phone facilitates mak- 
inspections of houses for refinanc- 
and de- 


ing 


ing and enables builders 


velopers to keep in touch with the 
construction loan supervisor. A real 
estate salesman can call from 
home or office direct to the mobile 
unit and ask the field man to go by 
and look at a piece of property or a 


his 





Elmore Harmon, Jr. on the telephone 


house on his way into town. When 
the inspection of the site is completed, 
the field man can call the real estate 
salesman while he is still on the prop- 
erty. If there are any specific ques- 
tions or suggestions that can be made, 
they can be taken care of while the 
inspector is on the site. Preliminary 
appraisals can be made within an 
hour or so after the field man receives 
the assignment. 

United has found that the mobile 
telephone serves many purposes while 
out in a subdivision where houses are 
under construction and telephones are 
not handy. It has proved to be a 
good-will feature to allow the builders 
to use it to contact the lumber o1 
concrete suppliers. Should the ques- 
tion arise regarding the construction 
or the status of certain loans, the 
field man is able to check with the 
office and give the builder a reply in 
a few minutes. 


Frank W. Cortright has joined the 
Mason-McDuffie Investment Co. of 
Berkeley, as vice president, Maurice 
G. Read, president, announced. Mr. 
Cortright was formerly executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders in 1942-53. 
He will have charge of contacting 
institutional lenders in behalf of the 
Company. 

Mortgage Investments Co. of Den- 
ver made the first loan in the State 
of Colorado under the Certified 
Agency Program. C. A. Bacon, 
president, handled the loan in forty- 
eight hours. Colorado is the first 
state to launch CAP statewide. 


ao aw SS 8 ew 


Mortgage Lenders 
in the 
Central United States.... 
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.... Receive “At-Home’ Service: 


from 
Title Insurance Company 
of Minnesota 


*(each dot indicates a Minnesota Title office or rep- Tine JnsuRANCE Comrany 
OF MINNESOTA 


it 2, Mi 4+ 


resentative eager to serve you... 139 in all. Remem- 





ty Mi i ae ig 
er, Minnesota Title service is available throughout 125 South Fifth Street ane 


the states shown here) FEderal 8-8733 





PROVIDING 


TDRETGE 


SERVICE 


IN 


STATES 


AND CANADA 





How To Outfox 
Title Troubles 


(and speed up mortgage transfers) 


The delays and inconvenience of title tie-ups will never 
hound you when mortgaged property is protected 

by a Kansas City Title Insurance policy. With title 
insurance, mortgage transfers can be fast and profitable 
because your customer is assured guaranteed security 
against title losses due to prior title defects. Let us 

tell you more about this smart way to improve mortgage 
marketability. Call a Kansas City Title agent today. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Baltimore, Maryland; 210 North Calvert 
Street— Little Rock, Arkansas; 214 Louisiana 
Street—Noshville, Tennessee; S$. W. Cor. 3rd 
& Union Streets. 
The Company is licensed in the follow- 
ing states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Floride, Georgio, Indiana, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tano, Nebrosko, No. Carolina, Ohio, So. 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and in the District 
of Columbie ond Territory of Alosko. 
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Capital, Surplus and Reserves Exceed $5,000,000.00 
925 Walnut Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 
“Since 1861"° 
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